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FACILITIES... 
For Handling Sheep and Lambs 


At DENVER 


are the most modern in the country, with 











short drives from cars to pens and pens to 
scales. Lambs are fed the finest alfalfa hay 
obtainable and given all the mountain water 


they can consume. 


Wide competitive buying of lambs by the 


many packers represented on that market 





is an assurance to the producer that he will 
receive the highest possible cash prize for 


his shipments. 


This year, with many more large eastern 


packers represented on the Denver Market, 
shippers will find it much to their advantage 
to keep in close touch with that market 


before billing their lambs. 
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The Center + 
NATION WIDE DEMAND for 


SHEEP and LAMBS 


— isat — 
Fast Train Service—In and Out— 


From All Sections—To All Sec- KANS AS CITY 


tions—Makes It Your Natural 
Marketing Point and the Every Convenience 
East’s Buying Point. Best Service 
Nation Wide Demand 
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A Complete 2-Stand Outfit 


Two shearers and the Little Wonder can shear 300 
sheep or more in nine hours. It is equipped with 
Little Wonder Engine (full 2 H.P.) which when not 
in use for shearing will saw wood, pump water, mix 
concrete or any other 2 H.P. job about the place. 
The Little Wonder is complete with engine, belts, 
shearing brackets, 69-inch jointed shafts, the E-B or 
Greyhound Handpiece optional, 4 wide combs, 12 
wide cutters, Little Wonder Grinder complete with 
emery circles, cog and bush key, spanner, two three 
pronged screw drivers and two oil cans, Complete in- 
structions for care, setting up and use with each outfit. 


Stewart 5-W Winter Comb A MARVEL FOR FAST SHEARING 


This is the easiest running, thick comb The hundreds of Little Wonder 


ever developed. Every other tooth exactly Shearing Outfits throughout the West 
the same as on regular Stewart combs. 


Both the outside teeth and every other § are giving entire satisfaction not 





tooth in between have very thin, runner- only in uninterrupted service but also 

a —— oe the pre — — in low cost of upkeep and complete 
in this comb are very n from side 

to side and nicely pointed to enter the dependability. With its staunch, 


wool freely. sturdy engine, continuous use can 
The 5-W satisfies both sheep owner and be made of it the year around. 
shearer, leaving a longer stubble but shear- , 
ing very easily. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG Stewart Little Wonder 
Send for complete Stewart illustrated catalog showing our entire line of shearing machines, 
pieces, combs, cutters and shearer’s supplies. We guarantee the Stewart Improved Shear- 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY ing Plant to be exactly as represented or you 


may return it. and have the money you paid 
224 S. W. Temple Street Main Factory and Office: = -efunded. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 42 YEARS MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 5505 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 
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HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Ge'4 “Medal Winner 
Herdwood trae. “tormpreef. 
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in SHEEP and GOATS 
KILL WORMS in HOGS and other 
LIVESTOCK—No Long Costly Setback 
Efficient —Easy to Give—Low Cost 
Drug Stores Sell nt ar rae ae Products 


FREE: 


and 661— Scientif 
Address Desk N- 13-F 


Animal Industry Dept. of 





Shipped knecked 

down—ens) *o set up. Built By 

Sidne, Stevens Implement Oo. 
Ogden, Utah 
































PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





From your dealer 
or Shipped Postage Prepaid by the 
AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO., Ltd. 


New Orleans, La, AMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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Set c=: $10 0°20 


on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
from the factory. No middleman’s profit. 





Perfect EAIR 
ar TAGS 


Send for free catalog—maker to consumer. we LES rd P . 
BOOTS, HATS, CHAPS, ETC. unainae ~ G ‘S Cnt’ New *Salasco” Compound Clinchers 
; \ The FRED MUELLER SALT LA KE SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 





429 bene Gna Rese nig: ot S wes a at auttilie 65 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 


The Perfect “Branding Liquid 


Will brand a wet sheep equally as well as a dry one. 








Will stay on the sheep’s back as long as required—through 
any weather, wet or dry, het or cold, if properly applied. 


Will dissolve from the wool in the ordinary scour. 
Will not mat the fibres or injure the wool. 


Will permit the sheep being dipped and then at once branded, 
or vice versa. 


i ae brand more sheep per gallon than any other branding 
ui 
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Black—Red—Green 
Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 
Palace Arms & Hdw. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. . open Bore aee, = 

e iW ocatello oise, 
Williams and Moore, Stockton, Calif. SALT LAKE CITY I aut Gua Section’ Cols. 
Ellenwood & Co., Red Bluff, Calif. soe, dw. Co. Billings, Ment 
Flanigan Warehouse Co., Reno, Nev. Chas, F. Wiggs Bond-Baker Co., Tons well i. gy 
Chas. Ilfeld Co., Albuquerque, N. M. Marshall Wells Hdw. Co., Billings, 
T. C. Power & Co., Helena, Mont. 224 So. West Temple St. Great Falls, Spokane, Portland 


Erb Hardware Co., Lewiston, Ida. Monte Vista Hdw. Co., Monte Vista, Colo. 
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The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Official Organ of the 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


and the 


NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING CORPORATION 


Published Monthly at 509 McCornick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, by the National Wool Growers Association Co., Inc. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s subscription to the National Wool Grower. 
and subscriptions are received along with state association dues by the secretaries shown below in the following states: 


Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 


Oregon, Utah, and Washington. 


F. R. Marshall, Editor 


Irene Young, Assistant Editor 


Dues 


Arizona, California, Colorado, 


To nonmembers in the United States and Canada, $1.50 per year; foreign, $2.00 per year. 


Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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LivEsTock is the most important cash 
crop produced by American farmers. 
This is particularly true in the northern 
half of the country, and the farmers in 
ten typical northern states — Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri 
and Kansas—obtained 77% of their 
cash income in 1930 from livestock, 
according to data compiled by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The 1931 figures are expected to 


show about the same result. 


The farmers in southern states also 
obtain a considerable portion of their 
cash from livestock. The farmers in ten 
of them which are typical—North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, 


Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma— are 


CASH for the 


Nation’s Farmers 


credited in the Department of Agricul- 
ture data with receiving 24% of their 


cash income from the sale of livestock. 


In Oklahoma and Tennessee livestock 
topped all other crops; in the Carolinas, 
cotton and tobacco were the only crops 
of greater cash importance than live- 
stock; and in the remaining six, cotton 
was the only crop that produced more 


cash than did livestock. 


Armour and Company is a very im- 
portant factor in making livestock the 
farmers’ principal cash crop. Armour 
and Company buys livestock for cash 
every business day and helps to keep the 


meat constantly movinginto consumption. 


T A hee 


President 


ARMOUR 485 COMPANY. U. S. A. 


ListEN To the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated 





with the N. B.C. Central Standard Time, 7.30 P. M.-8 P. M. 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


For thirty months this editor has attempted on this 
page to provide wool growers with all reasonable ideas 
as to the alleviation of their distress and the coming of 

better times. In common with other 
The Turning business editors and also with those 
Point now-silent, forecasting economists, 

we have made almost the maximum 
percentage on errors. 

A sheepman does well to bat 500 per cent in call- 
ing the turns in his own business, but to foresee the 
events of thirty days recently has needed a knowledge 
of all United States commerce and affairs, the same of 
other nations, and in addition, to know the minds of 
government leaders everywhere—far too much for any 
half dozen minds. 

But things do seem to be starting to straighten 
out. A world conference is assured, for the avowed 
purpose of restoring commodity prices. By the time this 
is read the Congress will have balanced our national 
budget. Prices and general confidence have gone as low 
as is possible. Production generally has fallen far below 
even depression-time requirements and it needs but a 
slight improvement in the public’s psychology to start 
business in a new direction. 

While we are in an election year, the conditions 
have sobered both statesmen and politicians. They know 
that the best vote-getting procedure is to join up with 

the other party in finding out 
Elections what moves are best and in get- 
Not Disturbing ting them made. Partisanship will 

be less disturbing to business this 
year than in any other election year in the memory of 
this generation. 

Many wool growers have their banker’s assurance 
of support only until lambs are shipped. Others have 
already been told that young ewes may be secured, 
or ewe lambs held back, with which 
to work out the debts. It does not 
appear that any bank that is not itself being forced 
has anything to gain by liquidating the flocks of its 
customers. Sheep paper is as good as any other kind 
and is generally known to have unusual capacity for 
working out when markets are at all favorable. 

The wool trade has been so demoralized as to 
attract pure speculators. As was recently remarked by 
Crawford Moore, the well-known sheep banker of 

Idaho, wool hasn’t far to go to double 
The its price and offers the best gamble to 
Markets 


be had today. 
show some effects of the lighter supplies. This year’s 


Liquidation 


Early June lamb markets appear to 


lambs are above normal in quality and lamb is now 
better appreciated as the hot-weather meat par 
excellence. 

Two important examples of state control of graz- 
ing on the public domain call for consideration, regard- 
less of whether there is to be any federal legislation 
on the subject. The examples found in 


State Nevada and Colorado appear to be the 
Grazing result of logical development along the 
Control line of benefit to the state’s interests 


through furnishing greater security to 
long-time users of the grazing on the government lands. 
In 1925, Nevada passed a stock watering law which 
has been upheld in the state courts and under which 
a number of cases have been tried, resulting in pro- 
tecting livestock concerns in the use of their accustomed 
watering places and exclusion from the public domain 
of other parties whose stock would be dependent upon 
the same water. 

The Nevada law of 1931 gave further protection 
to established users as opposed to owners of stock 
attempting to go on government land not previously 
used by them and which had been utilized for some 
years by the other owners. This law was successfully 
invoked by one established user, resident in Utah, 
against other Utah stockmen attempting to gain en- 
trance to Nevada lands which they had not used 
previously. This law has not been tested in the State 
Supreme Court, defendants so far having settled, pay- 
ing damages in some cases. 

Colorado passed a law some years ago that provided 
for appointment by state district judges of local boards 
with power to allocate areas of public land on the basis 
of preference to prior users. While we have no infor- 
mation of how satisfactorily the work is being done, 
these boards are functioning and the law has not been 
rejected by the State Supreme Court as were earlier 
laws which were found to be aimed altogether at 
nonresidents. 

Oregon laws of somewhat similar character have 
been rejected in the courts of the state, apparently 
because of attempting to go too far in discriminating 
against nonresidents. 

Plain justice and the necessities of public interest 
seem to be bringing needed action for stabilizing the 
livestock industry. If, as seems likely, the states shall 
not receive title to the unreserved government lands, 
and if federal regulation is not established by Congress, 
the states may still be able to improve matters along 
the lines pioneered by Nevada and Colorado. 











Lowering Commission Rates 


“HERE was considerable activity 

and some progress last month in 
the handling by the United States 
Department of Agriculture of com- 
mission charges for selling livestock 
at the public markets. 

Changes became effective at four 
markets. Of these, three were vol- 
untary in a technical sense. Some- 
what lower tariffs were put in at 
St. Louis and St. Joseph, but rates at 
both of those markets were under 
formal consideration by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 


‘St. Joseph Rates 


The initial and formal hearing for 
St. Joseph was held last June, and 
the rates are now voluntarily low- 
ered. This appears to have been 
done in anticipation of an official 
order of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture which might have carried rates 
lower than those now accepted to 
become effective May 18. 

The old and new rates at St. 
Joseph on straight carloads with 
single ownership are shown: 


Old Rate New Rate 

Sheep: 
Double deck $20.00 $17.00 
Single deck ____.. 14.00 12.00 

Cattle: 
Maximum __... 19.00 15.50 

Hogs: 
Single deck ______. 14.00 Up to 40 head 
20c per head 


60 head—$11.00 
80 head— 13.00 
100 head— 15.00 


Rates at East St. Louis 


A formal hearing on St. Louis 
market rates was scheduled for last 
January. The official audit of the 
books of the 43 commission firms, 
including the cooperatives, had 
been completed for use in the hear- 
ing, and for the government repre- 
sentatives in arriving at a decision 
as to future reasonable rates. The 
commission men’secured a postpone- 
ment of the hearing and informal 
conferences were held. Finally, 
Secretary Hyde accepted tempor- 
arily, a voluntarily lowered scale of 
rates to become effective June 1, but 


the formal procedure is to be open- 
ed on June 13 without prejudice to 
the government or the commission 
men because of the new voluntary 
scale now applying. 

The former and the present (tem- 
porary) rates at East St. Louis are: 


Old Rate Present Rate 
Sheep: 
Double deck $20.00 $20.00 
Single deck ........ 14.00 13.00 
Cattle: 
Maximum _...... 21.00 18.00 
Calves: 
Maximum single deck 22.00 18.00 
Hogs: 
Maximum single deck 15.00 13.00 


At Cincinnati, new tariffs have 
been filed providing very slight re- 
ductions in both commission and 
stockyards charges. 

A schedule of rates similar to 
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those to be put into effect at Kan- 
sas City, discussed below, were also 
made effective at Wichita, Kansas, 
on June 1, upon petition of the mar- 
keting agencies at that point. 


Chicago Rates 


In reply to an inquiry from the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
Mr. Chas. A. Wilson, president o1 
the Live Stock Exchange at the 
Chicago market, recently said: 


At the present time those (commission) 
rates are under thorough study by The 
Chicago Live Stock Exchange. This is an 
important and large matter and our investi- 
gation is just getting under way and it will 
probably require some extended study before 
a conclusion can be reached. 








The Kansas City Rates 


OMMISSION rates at Kansas 
City make the third major mar- 
ket case that has resulted in an offi- 
cial decision. The first was at 
Omaha. The order of the Secretary 
of Agriculture in that case made 
some reductions including one of an 
$18.00 rate on double-deck cars of 
sheep instead of $20.00. This was 
carried to the United States Supreme 
Court where the Secretary was sus- 
tained in June, 1930. 

Then last year a similar order was 
issued for the Sioux City Market. 
Criticism of the Secretary’s decision 
in that case was printed in the Wool 
Grower in August, 1931. 

The former rates at Kansas City, 
and those which Secretary Hyde has 
ordered the 85 commission houses to 
make effective on June 17, are as 
follows: 


Old Rate New Rate 
Sheep: 
Double deck _______$20.00 $17.00 
Single deck ......... 14.00 12.00 
Cattle 
Maximum __. 19.00 15.50 
Calves: 
Maximum single deck 20.00 15.50 
Hogs: 
Maximum single deck 14.00 12.00 


Extra interest attaches to the 
Kansas City rates because they fur- 


nish the first official decision ren- 
dered since the depression, and also 
because it is rumored that they are 
to be contested in the courts on the 
grounds of being unreasonably low. 

This procedure was opened on 
April 7, 1930, but the Secretary’s 
order directing that “an inquiry be 
made into the reasonableness and 
lawfulness of all rates and charges 
provided in the tariffs of the re- 
spondent market agencies (includ- 
ing 83 old line houses and the Pro- 
ducers Commission Association and 
the Farmers Union Live Stock Com- 
mission Company, the two latter 
being cooperatives) at the Kansas 
City stockyards, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri.” 


The public hearing in this case 
lasted from December 3, 1930, to 
February 10, 1931. Oral argument 
was had before Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture R. W. Dunlap, on 
March 27, 1931, whose final decision 
was announced May 18, 1932. 

Prior to December 3, 1930, repre- 
sentatives of the Department of 
Agriculture completed a thorough 
audit of the books of all commission 
firms covering the business of 1929; 
and the present decision is based on 
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1929 figures and costs. No mention 
is made of reimbursing shippers for 
the unjustifiable amounts paid in 
1929, 1930, 1931, nor is it attempted 
to show that rates found reasonable 


‘for 1929 are reasonable for 1932. 


The official decision contains many 
statements taken from the auditor’s 
report, from which the following 
material is taken. 


Salesmen’s Salaries 


Eleven firms at Kansas City em- 
ploy special sheep salesmen, of whom 
four are paid below $3,000 per year; 
four others receive between $3,000 
and $3,300; the other three receive 
$4800, $4970, and $7000 each. Five 
of these salesmen sold less than 500 
cars each in 1929; five sold from 
500 to 1000 cars each; and one sold 
more than 1000 cars. The same 
firms handled buying orders for 502 
cars of sheep, while 102 cars were 
purchased by exclusive order buyers. 


Yarding Expenses and Office Expense 


Expense incurred by commission 
firms in yarding sheep varied from 
§0 cents to over $2.00 per car. 
Three firms had an office salary 
expense on sheep business of less 
than 50 cents per car; 15 firms 
showed from $3.00 to $4.00 per car. 
Other office expense was less than 
50 cents per car with six firms, and 
more than $2.50 with ten firms. 


Administrative and General Expense 


The report of the official audit, 
as quoted in the decision discusses 
“Administrative and General Ex- 
penses” in addition to office salaries 
and office expenses. These adminis- 
trative and general expenses include 
“those expenses incident to legal 
matters, auditing, directors’ fees and 
the like, errors and adjustments, 
telephone and telegraph, taxes, in- 
surance premiums other than fire 
actually paid, and miscellaneous 
items.” The expense listed under 
this heading varied from 50 cents to 
$2.50 per car for cattle. Eleven 
firms were shown as spending “‘more 
than $1.50 per car” for administra- 
tive and general expense. It was de- 
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cided that under this heading, $1.30 
should be allowed to be carried into 
the rate charged per car of sheep. 


Cost of Securing Business 


The government officials, in this 
case, decided that $1.25 per car of 
sheep should be allowed to be passed 
on to the shipper to cover the ex- 
pense of the commission companies 
in securing business. The actual aver- 
age outlay for this purpose reported 
by the auditor is not revealed but the 
decision shows that for the purpose 
of obtaining consignments, 13 firms 
spent less than $1.50 per car: 32 
firms spent from $1.50 to $2.50 per 
car, and 12 firms spent more than 
$2.50 per car. 

On this point, the report of deci- 
sion says: 


The respondents incur expenses in order 
to hold what business they have and in 
order to procure additional business. It 
may be that some of these activities on the 
part of respondents is not a service to the 
shipper, and that the expense incurred 
should not be passed on to the shipper in 
the rates charged. Some of them, however, 
result in keeping the shipper informed on 
general market conditions and are helpful 
to him in marketing his livestock. More- 
over, it has come to be generally recognized 
that advertising, even by those utilities 
which have a virtual monopoly, is proper 
in that it tends to build up mutual under- 
standing and good will. So far as these 
respondents are concerned, an amount rea- 
sonably necessary for business maintenance 
is considered an item properly coverable into 
the rate schedule to be prescribed. How- 
ever, the amount expended for increasing 
the volume of business should be recouped 
from the additional business received. The 
competition, which is very keen, results in 
a race for business getting which does not 
manifest itself in any reduction of rates, 
but consists largely in efforts by each mar- 
ket agency to take some business away from 
the other market agencies. As the respond- 
ents operate under the same rates, there is 
no inducement for a shipper to select one 
market agency in preference to another on 
account of rates. Business is attached in 
many cases by reason of ties of personal 
friendship; in other cases the shipper selects 
his commission firm on account of his esti- 
mate of the character of the services render- 
ed. Each market agency holds its services 
out to be of the highest quality and en- 
deavors to persuade the shipper accordingly. 

The amount expended for business getting 
and maintaining under these conditions is 
limited only by what can be afforded under 
the existing rates, whatever they may be, 





and by such limits as the respondents 


mutually impose upon themselves. If ex- 
cessive expenditures on this account be 
covered into a rate schedule, every shipper 
then pays to have himself persuaded to ‘send 
his livestock to one commission firm rather 
than to another, which presumably can 
serve him equally well. Moreover, some of 
the expenditures incurred to get and hold 
business are covered in general expenditures 
and in the salaries of salesmen employed in 
part, at least, on account of the business 
which they control as well as on account of 
the salesmanship which they perform. * * * 

A witness called by the respondents, and 
familiar with the amounts expended for 
advertising in various industries, testified 
that one of the most highly competitive 
businesses limits its advertising expense to 
approximately 5 per cent of its gross in- 
come. On the basis of all the facts in the 
record, including consideration of the 
variation in the trade territory in which 
each species of livestock originates, it is 
found that the reasonable per straight car 
costs on account of business getting and 
maintaining are $1.50 as to cattle and calves, 
$1.25 as to hogs, and $1.25 as to sheep. 
In addition to these allowances there are 
advertising costs inseparable from and al- 
ready included with other expenses. ; 


Cost of Actual Selling 


After discussing at length the 
matter of salaries paid to salesmen 
and the number of cars that can be 
handled per salesman, the report 
concludes: 

Taking into consideration the conditions 
under which salesmanship is actually per- 
formed, the number of cars actually handled 
and the estimates of the salesmanship that 
could be performed, if the livestock were 
available to the salesmen, and giving weight 
to the salaries of salesmen arrived at in the 
open competitive market, it is fair and rea- 
sonable to relate a salesmanship performance 
of 1,000 cars of cattle and calves to a salary 
of $5,000 a year, a salesmanship perform- 
ance of 1,200 cars of hogs to a salary of 
$3000 a year, and salesmanship performance 
of 1,000 cars of sheep to a salary of $4500 
a year. It is found that the reasonable cost 
of salesmanship to be covered into reason- 
able rates is $5.00 per straight car of cattle 
and calves, $2.50 per straight cars of hogs, 
and $4.50 per straight car of sheep (single 
and double decks considered jointly in the 
case of hogs and sheep). 


Total Selling Costs 


After considering all items of ex- 
pense connected with the livestock 
commission business at Kansas City, 
the official decision includes a sum- 
mary of the per car rates under 





each head that should be included in 
the charges collected from shippers. 
There is room for much debate as 
to the fairness of passing on to the 
shippers some of the expenses which 
the government has decided they 
must pay. The summary as reported 
is as follows: 


Summary of Reasonable Selling Costs 


“A summary of the foregoing 
findings as to the reasonable costs 
for selling livestock arriving at the 
Kansas City market in straight cars 
is as follows: 


Cattle and 
Calves Hogs Sheep 
TOT os $2.15 $1.75 $140 
Office Salaries ____. 2.00 2.25 1.75 


Office Expenses __.. 1.00 1.15 1.15 
Administrative 

and General __... 1.25 1.05 1.30 
Business Getting 

and Maintaining 1.50 1.25 1.25 
Salesmanship -._...... 5.00 2.50 4.50 
jeer -30 .30 .30 


Total Cost -...... $13.20 $10.25 $11.65” 


The above shows a total claimed 
cost of $11.65 for selling a car of 
sheep. The rates found reasonable 
for the future were $12.00 for single 
decks and $17.00 for double decks. 
Why the difference? 


First, it is stated that two of the 
firms employ managers who do no 
selling and that the salary paid one 
of them in 1929 amounted to 92 
cents per car handled by the firm, 
the other received 99 cents per car. 
The decision does not say definitely 
that such amounts are passed on to 
shippers to all the firms, but it ap- 
pears that some such amount is 
added to the reported costs in de- 
termination of a “reasonable rate.” 


Then another 15 cents per car is 
added to the costs to cover risks. 
On this basis, the total of the items 
allowed per car of sheep is $12.70. 
How, then, is $17.00 reached as a 
reasonable rate? There is the ques- 
tion of single and double deck cars. 
The costs as set up cover all cars. 

The report shows the receipt at 
Kansas City in 1929 of 5,192 double 
deck cars of sheep, and 818 single 
decks, a ratio of about 1 to 6. On 
this basis, the average charge for all 


cars of sheep under the new rates 
is $16.00. This compares to an al- 
lowed cost of actual selling of 
$11.65, a difference of $4.35 per 
car. As referred to, about $1.00 ap- 
parently was allowed for risks and 
for managers in addition to all office 
expense. Then how is the remaining 
$3.35 which the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture says should 
be paid by those who sell sheep at 
Kansas City to be justified? It can’t 
be done. But apparently the Depart- 
ment is fearful that something may 
possibly have been overlooked any- 
way, for, after allowing liberally for 
all possible office salaries and ex- 
pense, for entertainment and solicit- 
ing, for interest and insurance, for 
salesmanship, and for administrative 
and general expense to the amount of 
$1.30 per car, there is added on, for 
good measure, to be paid by sheep 
shippers, a profit of $3.35. 
The report says: 


In the rates hereinafter presented, a mar- 
gin of profit is allowed over and above the 
costs heretofore found to compensate owners 
for their management and the risks against 
which insurance is not carried or for which 
allowance has not heretofore been made. 


Such unreasonable and wholly un- 
justifiable action by the United 
States Department is disappointing, 
and well nigh disgusting. Under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, 
the Secretary of Agriculture was 
empowered to prescribe reasonable 
rates, but his present action cannot, 
on his own attempted explanation, 
be justified. If the decision was to 
have been arrived at on the basis of 
what the commission men would 
accept and what the stock raisers 
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SHEEPMEN’'S CALENDAR 


SHOWS AND SALES 
National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City—August 
29, 30, 31. 
Idaho Ram Sale, Filer—August 10. 
Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton—August 25. 
The International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago—November 26-December 3. 
CONVENTIONS 
Wool Growers, Flagstaff—July 


12-13. 
Colorado Wool Growers, Montrose—July 


Arizona 


California Wool Growers, San Francisco— 
November 17-18. 

American National Livestock Assn., Ogden, 
Utah—January 12-14, 1933. 














would stand for, why should there 
have been two years of turmoil and 
expense in piling up a record and 
report, and then cast them aside to 
decide upon rates through negotia- 
tions with but one party to the case? 

It is within the rights of livestock 
shippers to file with the Secretary 
a complaint against these new 
Kansas City rates and to demand 
public hearings. Is there any as- 
surance that if such were done, the 
decision would be any nearer to 
justice or in accordance with the 
facts? 





The 1932 Charges at the 
Feeding Stations 


ABATE of three cents per day 
for pasturage the first two days 
and two cents a day thereafter will 
be applied generally during the 1932 
summer season at all the feeding sta- 
tions tributary to the large markets. 
Announcements to this effect came 
as the result of a call made by the 
National Wool Growers Association 
upon the railroads and independent 
operators of these feed yards for in- 
formation about their charges. 


At the Valley, Marysville, North 
Platte, Lincoln, and Fremont (all in 
Nebraska) feed yards, this is a re- 
duction from four cents the first 
day, three cents the next two days, 
and two cents a day thereafter in ef- 
fect last fall. A service charge of 
$1.00 per deck is made with the new 
rates. For dry feed, the following 
rates apply at the Nebraska stations: 
Alfalfa hay, $28; prairie hay, $25; 
corn and oats, $30, all per ton. At 
the Lincoln yards a service charge 
of $1.00 per deck is also made for 
feeding dry feed. 

Last year at the Illinois feed yards, 
which include those at West Chicago 
and Belvidere operated by Marshall 
Bros. Sheep Company, the Kirkland 


‘Sheep Feeding Yards, and those at 


Montgomery, the two-cent-per-day 
rate did not commence until after 
the third day. The Montgomery 
yards announce their present dry 
feed charges as $1.50 for alfalfa hay; 
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$1.25 for prairie; $1.50 for corn, 
and $1.00 for screenings, all per 
hundred pounds. 

All feed stations outside Chicago 
charge $1 per car for service. The 
Wool Grower understands that such 
charge west of either Chicago or 
Omaha is legal only when the stop is 
made at the special request of the 
shipper. Under the law railroads can- 
not charge for unloading or reload- 
ing when stops are made to comply 
with the 28-hour law. 
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The new pasturage charges (with 
the $1.00 service charge) also apply 
at Laramie, Wyoming, and alfalfa 
and prairie hay are $30 a ton there, 
which is a reduction of $2 from the 
charges made at that station last fall. 

At the Ogden and Salt Lake 
yards, alfalfa hay has been reduced 
this year from $30 to $28,a ton. The 
Ogden yards also announce a reduc- 
tion of 25 cents in the per hundred 
pound price of corn. It is $2.25 
this year. 








The Freight Rates 


"THREE public hearings were held 
last month in connection with 
the present proceeding pertaining to 
livestock freight rates in the western 
states. These were at Los Angeles, 
Portland, and Salt Lake. 

President Hagenbarth testified as 
to the financial! condition of the 
sheep industry during the Los 
Angeles hearing. Secretary Marshall 
attended the other two hearings and 
presented nine witnesses on behalf 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. They were: Walter A. 
Holt, secretary of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association; Mac Hoke of 
the Cunningham Sheep Company of 
Oregon; Dr. A. F. Vass and Prof. 
M. H. Saunderson, economists for 
the Wyoming and Montana Experi- 
ment Stations, respectively; M. C. 
Claar, secretary of the Idaho Wool 


Growers Association; Robert Mac- 
Intosh, secretary of the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association; Chas. 
Wilson, secretary of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association; J. B. 
Wilson of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation; and James A. 
Hooper, secretary of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association. 


Dr. S. W. McClure of Idaho was 
presented at the Salt Lake hearing as 
a witness for the Idaho Public 
Utilities Commission. 

Secretary Marshall also appeared 
as a witness and during his testi- 
mony introduced the table, shown 
below, calculated to inform the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as to 
the large increase in volume of sheep 
shipments in the last four years. The 
table also was explained to show the 
large amount of freight traffic aris- 


ing from the great number of sheep 
that are raised in the western states 
and transported on foot to markets 
in the central part of the country 
and from there to the Atlantic sea- 
board in carcass form. 

The railroads presented their first 
material testimony at Salt Lake, 
Thursday, May 26. This consisted 
of a voluminous array of figures 
compiled by statisticians of the 
Southern Pacific Company and cal- 
culated to show the necessity for 
rates in Mountain-Pacific states to 
be 30 per cent higher than in the 
central part of the country. The 
rates that have been in effect since 
January 25 of this year, as prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission last June, provide for 10 per 
cent higher rates in the western 
states. 

H. W. Prickett, acting as tech- 
nical counsel for the wool growers, 
subjected the Southern Pacific wit- 
ness to a very severe cross-examina- 
tion and, in the opinion of most of 
those present at the hearing, proved 
through the railroad witness that the 
basis of rates prescribed last year by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was amply high to compensate 
the railroads fully for any special 
difficulty that exists in handling 
livestock in the Mountain states. 

The hearing is to reopen at 
Chicago on June 6 and is likely to 
continue there for several weeks. 
The railroads are expected to present 


CHANGES IN VOLUME AND DIRECTION OF SHIPMENTS OF LIVE AND DRESSED LAMBS 
RECEIPTS AND LOCAL SLAUGHTER OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 



























































AST OF ILLINOIS (2 9 MIDDLE WESTERN | 12 WESTERN RANGE 8 
UNITED STATES 27 STATES EAS I (2) STATES (5) STATES (6) ial £3 
: En 

R ts of U.S. | & § 
67 Markets (1) Western | Total Con- Sheep See 
. Sh sumption . n eg? 
oe No. Sheep | siaughter | Pressed | 97 Kastern | NS She°P | sinugnter | N3SheeP | sisughter | Eastern | 8 § 3 

. Bosal Local 3 Cities States . States se a 
eceipts Slaughter (3) (4) RON 

1927 42,302,000 | 23,939,209 | 11,459,305 | 7,922,000 | 2,932,734 | 2,609,830 | 5,542,564 | 6,323,000 | 7,737,203 | 28,057,000 789,368 | 18.7 48. 
1928 45,121,000 | 25,597,262 | 12,252,887 | 8,096,000 | 3,226,749 | 2,740,093 | 5,966,842 | 6,494,000 | 8,215,184 | 30,531,000 810,954 | 17.9 48. 
1929 48,249,000 | 26,867,611 | 12,851,967 | 8,336,000 | 3,249,895 | 2,923,625 | 6,173,520 | 7,482,000 | 8,436,748 | 32,431,000 | 1,154,482 | 17.2 48. 
1930 51,383,000 | 29,807,647 | 15,173,339 | 8,546,000 | 4,318,424 | 3,463,723 | 7,782,147 | 8,404,000 | 9,793,787 | 34,433,000 | 1,061,128 16.6 $1. 
1931 $2,745,000 | 33,023,046 | 15,928,918 | 8,351,000 | 4,455,575 | 3,506,464 | 7,962,039 | 8,693,000 | 9,777,939 | 35,701,000 | 1,695,404 |. 133 49. 

AUTHORITY REFERENCES 
United States Department of Agriculture—Yearbooks of Agriculture (1) 67 markets in 1927-1928; 65 markets in 1929-1930-1981. 


and Crops and Markets. 


(2) 27 states—Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and all states east thereof. 
(3) Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 


(4) Total columns 5 and 6 


(5) 9 states—Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota 
North Dakota, South Dakota. 
(6) Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, Washington, 


Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Nevada and California. 


10 


most of their testimony at this hear- 
ing. 

There has been considerable dis- 
cussion regarding the forwarding of 
livestock from some of the markets 
on the basis of a rate that would 
apply if the shipment had been 
billed from the point of origin 
through to the destination to which 
it is forwarded. At the Denver, Salt 
Lake and Ogden markets buyers of 
livestock have the privilege of ship- 
ping them on further on the basis 
of the rate above referred to. The 
rates obtained under this plan, how- 
ever, do not apply beyond Chicago. 
All shipments forwarded to points 
east of that market are sent out on 


a new billing. 

When the new rates became ef- 
fective January 25, the railroads 
serving the Missouri River markets 
canceled out the provisions under 
which livestock formerly was for- 
warded on a through rate when 
change of ownership had taken 
place. These markets are now en- 
deavoring to have the old privilege 
restored. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has emphatically stated 
that this is not a matter to come up 
in the present proceeding, but that, 
in fact, it is one wholly for negotia- 
tion between the markets concerned 
and the railroads. The Commission 
says that its order did not contain 
anything to either prohibit or re- 
quire the granting of such privilege 
at any market. Apparently the mat- 
ter must be worked out between the 
markets and the railroads themselves. 

It is reported, however, that one 
of the West Coast markets has filed 
a complaint with the Commission 
charging that it is being discrimi- 
nated against because of its being 
unable to enjoy the same privilege as 
is in effect at Denver and the Utah 
markets. Due to the nature of 
this complaint, it is expected that 
the question may come before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
as a separate and distinct case. 
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In Memoriam 
Dr. C. Dwight Marsh 


N the field of science, probably 
more than in any other, services 
rendered receive the least reward. 
The majority of the men who de- 
vote their lives to the exacting re- 
quirements of scientific research and 
investigation have little hope of ob- 
taining wealth or fame, and on that 
account perhaps they are usually 
men of quality. 

Dr. C. Dwight Marsh, who 
recently (April 23) died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was one of these. In 
1905 he became associated with the 
Department of Agriculture as 
physiologist in charge of field in- 
vestigations of poisonous plants with 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, and in 
1915 he was transferred to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry to con- 
duct a similar line of investigations. 
This position he held until his retire- 
ment last year at the end of a quar. 
ter of a century spent in the highest 
type of government work. 

It is in connection with his study 
of plants poisonous to animals that 
the stockmen of the West are most 
familiar with Dr. Marsh. In addi- 
tion to the many government bul- 
letins on this subject that bear his 
name as author, Dr. Marsh also pre- 
pared for the National Wool Grow- 
er a special series of articles dealing 
particularly with the plants that at- 
fect sheep, which were published in 
1928 and 1929. 

Dr. Marsh was born at Hadley, 
Mass., on December 20, 1855, and 
received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts (1877) and Master of Arts 
(1880) from Amherst College. In 
1904 he obtained the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and that of Doctor 
of Science from Amherst in 1927. 
He was a fellow in the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science, and a member of the Bio- 
logical and Botanical societies of 
Washington, and the Washington 
Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. Marsh married Miss Florence 


Lee Wilder of Holliston, Mass., in 
December, 1883, and in addition to 
his widow, leaves two sons, Dr. Had- 
leigh Marsh, pathologist of the Mon- 
tana State Veterinary Board, and 
Charles W. Marsh. 
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Loans to Members of Co- 
operative Association 


HE National Livestock Market- 
‘ing Association recently made the 
following announcement regarding 
the making of loans on 1932 lambs 
through its regional headquarters in 
Denver, Salt Lake City, and Helena, 


Montana: 

The Intermountain Livestock Marketing 
Association will make available loans to 
sheepmen in the form of market advances, 
on the lambs they will market this fall, 
to assist them in financing their season’s 
operations. 

The terms and conditions under which 
this credit can be extended are: 

(1) To members of the Association: 
Those who are already members have no 
further cost nor expense for membership. 
Membership is $10.00 with no dues nor 
assessments, and extends indefinitely unless 
cancelled by the member or the Association. 

(2) The advance will be a maximum of 
$1.00 per head and will be made only on 
the actual number of lambs on hand and 
that will be marketed in the fall. The 
advance cannot be made until lambs are 
docked and tallied. 

(3) The advance will be secured by the 
borrower’s note and a mortgage on the 1932 
lambs. The interest rate is seven and one- 
half per cent (714%) and all advances will 
be due on or before November 15, 1932. 
The consent of the mortgagee must he 
secured in all cases where stock is mortgaged. 

(4) The borrower will pay the actual 
cost of making loans such as inspection 
necessary to check the collateral, filing 
papers, etc., but these charges will be re- 
funded when satisfactory settlement of loan 
is made according to the terms of the Mar- 
keting Agreement. 

(5) The Intermountain, through its or- 
ganization, will make every effort possible 
to give the member and borrower market- 
ing service that will be to his advantage. 

(6) For advances in Colorado, Wyom- 
ing and New Mexico, apply to Intermoun- 
tain Livestock Marketing Association, 401 
Livestock Exchange Building, Union Stock 
Yards, Denver, Colorado. 

In Utah, address the Wasatch Livestock 
Loan Company, 514 Templeton Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

In Montana, the Montana Marketing As- 
sociation, Helena, Montana. 








Around the Range Country 


Wyoming 


Cold weather left snow on the 
ground to pretty low elevations dur- 
ing the first week or so of the 
month, ranges being considerably 
retarded, especially over the western 
and southern portions where live- 
stock continued poor with many 
losses. Later, warmer weather forced 
forage growth satisfactorily, and 
with enough soil moisture in most 
districts, livestock and range con- 
ditions are now generally very good. 


Newcastle 


Feed is excellent and weather fine 
(May 22). 

The lamb crop is estimated at 
about 80 per cent of that of 1931; 
the winter loss in ewes averaged 
around § per cent. 


A great deal of dissatisfaction 
with the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation is being expressed. 
Haven’t heard of any direct sales. 

The prevailing rate for machine 
shearing is 10 cents and board; for 
blade shearing, 8 cents and board. 


State land leases are 25 per cent 
cheaper. 


Black Hills Sheep Co. 





HE notes on weather conditions, 

appearing under the names of 
the various states are furnished by 
J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications of that bureau for the 
month of May. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 


ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 























A group of yearling Suffolk ewes (above) and one of yearling Rambouillets (nine 
ewes and one ram), fitted and shown by the students of the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Idaho in their annual “Little International," April 30. 


Montana 


Temperatures ranged around the 
seasonal, and there were copious 
showers in nearly all parts of the 
state, sufficient to provide soil mois- 
ture for forage crops. As a conse- 
quence the range generally is in ex- 
cellent shape, and most livestock are 
now subsisting on native grasses, and 
are in thriving or good condition. 
Only some minor inclemencies oc- 
curred to hamper shearing and 
lambing. 


Miles City 


There has been very little rain in 
May and feed conditions are only 
fair (May 21). 

No activity in wool has been re- 
ported around this district. From 
my observation I judge that about 
20 per cent of the men prefer to 
have their clips handled by the regu- 
lar dealers, but all the rest of them 
will support the National. 

Although about the same percent- 
age of lambs has been saved this 
year as last, the crop will be much 
smaller, as the winter loss was around 
10 per cent and the number of ewes 


to be lambed was only about 70 per 
cent of that of a year ago. 


Grazing leases are still up. These 
rates should be reduced 50 per cent. 

The condition of the grazing on 
the government lands is not up to 
standard, but the stockmen do not 
favor any change yet in the manner 
of its use. 


A. M. Ball. 
Cascade 


May has given us excellent weath- 
er and feed conditions. The spring 
range is very good. 

The average loss in range ewes 
during the winter was not less than 
4 per cent, and I would say that the 
lamb crop is about 10 or 15 per cent 
under that of 1931. 


Most of the wool growers of this 
section would like to sell their wool 
outright this year, but so far no sales 
have been made. While no shearing 
has been done yet, the talk is that 
8 cents and board will be the amount 
generally paid. 

I haven’t heard of any decrease in 
the cost of grazing leases. 


R. L. Balch. 





Idaho 


This was a rather good month on 
Idaho ranges, moisture being plenti- 
ful as a rule, and temperatures 
warm enough to give a good growth 
to vegetation, especially over the 
western counties. Forage is abun- 
dant as a rule and livestock are in 
thriving condition, only the south- 
eastern portion getting a little later 
start than the rest of the state. No 
complaints were made of import- 
ance as to inclemencies of weather 
for shearing and lambing. 


Ucon 


The range is good, but we are 
having very cold weather (May 28). 
None of the old line dealers are 
buying any wool in this section and 
most of the banks seem to want to 
have the wool handled this year 
through the National Cooperative. 
Our breeding bands were smaller 
this year than in 1931 and the num- 
ber of lambs saved per 100 ewes is 
below that of a year ago. 
Reductions have been made in the 
cost of grazing leases on state lands, 
and there has, of course, been the re- 
duction in the forest grazing fees. 
There is not much agitation at pres- 
ent about how the public domain 
should be handled; most of the 
stockmen feel that the forage con- 
ditions there are still good. 


Robert Andrus. 
Washington 


Some early alfalfa has been cut, 
rather prematurely, where hay is 
scarce and much needed; but gen- 
erally pastures are in good shape, and 
affording all the feed needed by 
range stuff, and domestic livestock. 
As a result most livestock are re- 
ported to be in good or excellent 
condition, with good prospects. 


Spokane 


Crop and range conditions in and 
about Spokane have never been bet- 
ter in the past 30 years. 

It is expected that about 100,000 
head of ewes and lambs will move 
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from winter quarters in Washington 
to the summer range areas in north- 
ern Idaho and western Montana the 
first of June. The flocks will be 
moved over the Northern Pacific 
in special trains of 10 to 25 cars. 
Due to the condition of the sum- 
mer ranges, which promise an 
abundance of grazing, lambs should 
go to market in the fall showing 
quite an increase per animal over 
the last two or three years of drouth. 


E. L. #. 


Oregon 


While the growth of pasturage got 
a slow start, conditions were muc 
better at the close of the month, aad 
grass and other forage was in good 
to excellent condition, and livestock 
as a rule making good gains. Sheep 
and cattle have migrated to summer 
ranges nearly everywhere, and some 
early lambs are being marketed. 
Sheep shearing has been delayed 
more or less by cool, rainy weather. 


Denio 


We have had a stormy May, but 
feed conditions are good and grass 
on the range is growing nicely. 

Due to heavy winter losses, the 
lamb crop this year is smaller. 

Eight cents, board included, is the 
prevailing rate for blade shearing. 
No sales of wool have been made so 
far around here and I cannot say 
how the clip will be handled, 
through the Corporation or by con- 
signment to the wool dealers. 


Theo. Belzarena Co. 


California 


Pastures have suffered in many 
sections for the want of moisture, 
and much of the grass has already 
dried out, excepting in the foothills 
where showers have kept some grass 
growing in a small way. There has, 
however, been no appreciable short- 
age of the amount of feed, and live- 
stock, while not in excellent or 
thriving condition, have as a rule 
done fairly well, averaging fair to 
good. The alfalfa harvests have been 


made in good weather as a rule. 


Bishop 


We have been having nice weather 
during the past month and range 
conditions are good at this time 
(May 25). Rather severe losses in 
yearling ewes on the desert during 
the past winter have been reported, 
around 11 per cent. The average 
death loss in range ewes, however, 
has been about 2 per cent. The lamb 
crop is estimated to be 20 per cent 
under that of last year. 


Some wool sales have been made 
here, from 8 to 11 5/8 cents being 
paid. I do not know the grade or 
shrinkage of the wools sold. Machine 
shearing was done in this district at 
the rate of 15 cents per head and 
board. Everything was furnished for 
this price. 

There has not been much change 
in any of the charges made for leas- 
ing grazing lands. The public do- 
main is furnishing good forage and 
we would not like to see any change 
made in the method of handling it. 


F. H. Arcularius. 
Nevada 


Favorable weather was reported 
for range growth in most sections, 
and livestock are making satisfac- 
tory gains, though more rain and 
warm weather would help as a gen- 
eral rule. Lambing and shearing pro- 
gressed favorably but there were 
numerous losses due to the weakened 
condition of sheep as a result of the 
hard winter on them. Alfalfa has 
made a fine growth in the major 
hay sections. 


Reno 


May weather has been made up 
of occasional spotty showers, divided 
with sunshiny and cold, windy days. 
Spring range feed is practically 30 
days behind, but at present (May 
21) conditions are good and the 
forage is improving. 

As near as I can figure, the ewe 
losses have averaged about 15 per 
cent; in some sections they were very 
severe. The ewes lambed were from 
10 to 15 per cent short in number, 

(Continued to page 14) 
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The Rainfall Record of the 
Spring Months 


Excess and Deficiency of Moisture 
at Various Points 
Precipitation on western livestock ranges 
during March, April and May, 1932, with 


departures from normal for 3 months and 
for 6 months. 


WASHINGTON: 


3-Months’ 


Excess or 
Deficiency 


6-Months’ 


Excess or 
Deficiency 


Total 
Amount 
+ | 
No 
nan 
mm XO 
So 
o 
\o 


Spokane 
Walla Walla 
OREGON: 
Portland 
Pendleton 
Baker City 
Roseburg 
Lakeview 
CALIFORNIA: 
Red Bluff 
San Francisco 
Fresno 
Los Angeles 
NEVADA: 
Winnemucca 


++ 
— Ww 
ore 
nN > 


Tonopah 
ARIZONA: 


Flagstaff 
NEW MEXICO: 
Santa Fe 


Amarillo 
Abilene 


MONTANA: 


Kalispell 
Havre 


Williston, N. D.— 
IDAHO: 

Lewiston 

Pocatello 

Boise 
UTAH: 

Deseret 

Logan . 

Salt Lake City. 

Modena 

Price 

Blanding 
WYOMING: 

Yellowstone Park 3.72 

Sheridan __ 


Rawlins “S25 “3.3% 

. +0.00 +0.30 

Cheyenne 4.54 —0.90 —1.45 

Rapid City, S. D. 9.64 +3.08 +3.06 

North Platte, Neb. 3.45 —2.25 —2.77 
COLORADO: 

=——1.54 2.02 

é —=—§.09 2.23 

Grand Junction __ 2.16 —0.24 —0.81 

Dodge City, Kan. 3.19 —2.53 —2.19 


Summary 


The summer range territory 
throughout the West is in com- 
paratively good shape so far as 
spring precipitation may have af- 
fected it, as a general rule; though 
as usual, more rain currently would 
be beneficial over the interior states. 
It happens, however, that the states 
which are approaching the summer 
with the least moisture reserve in the 
soils are those in which the summer 
average precipitation is compara- 
tively large. Much of the Pacific 


Northwest has had gratifying 
amounts of precipitation, as has 
most of Nevada, Idaho and Mon- 
tana; and in these states only limited 
areas have begun to need rain. To 
the southward, however, most of 
California, the mountains of western 
Nevada, all of Arizona, Utah and 
Colorado, southeastern Idaho, and 
northern parts of New Mexico and 
Texas, have had deficient rain this 
spring, and much of the grazing 
country will be dependent on cur- 
rent showers, excepting of course 
in the higher country where melting 
snows have thus far supplied the 
moisture needed to start the grass. 
The dry weather has now persisted 
for six months in much of Califor- 
nia, all of Arizona and Colorado, 
and northern parts of New Mexico 
and Texas, as set forth in the accom- 
panying table of precipitation statis- 
tics. 


TOTAL PRECIPITATION (RAIN AND MELTED SNOW) 


March 


19g Angeles 


SCaLE OF SHADING (IN INCHES) 
Under 1.5 _1.5 to 3.0 3. 





lst to May 3lst, 1932 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 12) 


compared with last year, and the 
number of lambs saved per 100 ewes 
was about 25 per cent below that of 
1931. 

A few lots of wool have been sold 
in Ely and Elko to mill buyers at 
prices ranging from 91%4 to 12% 
cents. The wool graded fine and 
fine medium and half blood. So far 
very little wool has been consigned 
to the Corporation, but about three 
million pounds has been taken by 
the old line dealers on consignment. 

Machine shearing was done at the 
rate of 13 cents and board. This 
charge covered sacks, twine, and 
corral help. Blade shearing was done 
at 7 to 10 cents per head, with board. 

Very little change has been made 
in the amounts charged for grazing 
leases. 

Sentiment here is opposed to any 
change in the present method of 
handling the public domain, al- 
though the forage there has been 
deteriorating in recent years. 


G. W. Callahan. 
Utah 


Livestock average only fair, many 
of them being poor and only a few 
in good shape, because of the hard 
winter, and the slow development of 
range forage and local pasturage. In 
many southern and eastern sections 
more rain is needed; and in all sec- 
tions it has been too windy, and a 
few abnormally warm spells depleted 
moisture supplies. The weather was 
mostly good for shearing, though a 
few cold rains caused more or less 
loss, because animals were poor and 
weak. As a rule warmth and rain 
would help ranges. 


Colorado 


The spring was somewhat retard- 
ed, especially over the western slope 
and valley sections, though as a rule 
the cold weather was not prolonged, 
and moisture was generally suffi- 
cient, so that forage and grass 
growth was steady, improving graz- 
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ing conditions. As a consequence, 
while many animals were only fair 
at the beginning of the month, 
most of them are now in good shape, 
a few in eastern counties being ex- 
cellent. 


New Mexico 


Moisture has been deficient over 
much of the lower country, though 
generally grass and other range for- 
age plants made fair growth, and 
livestock have made moderate gains, 
being at the close of the month in 
fair to good condition generally, a 
few reports being excellent. The 
lamb crop has not been so heavy as 
in many years in the past. The first 
cutting of alfalfa is completed in 
places. 


Hope 


At this time (May 23) weather 
and feed conditions are good. 


Old line dealers are very active in 
this section and some of the men 
seem to be waiting to see what de- 
velops before they consign to the 
Corporation. I have only heard of 
one sale, however, and the price in- 
volved was 11%% cents. 

The lamb crop is about 10 per 
cent under that of last year; most 
of the sheepmen suffered a 10 per 
cent winter loss in their ewes. 

Grazing on the public domain in 
this territory has improved in the 
past few years, but most of the 
sheepmen think it would be better 
to have it turned over to the state. 


J. H. Bridgman. 
Arizona 


Local rains have been ample for 
temporary needs of the range, but 
generally the condition is uneven, 
and much of the country needs 
generous rains to allow the proper 
growth of range grass and forage. 
As a consequence livestock condi- 
tions are uneven, and no better than 
good in any important section, aver- 
aging only fair to good. There have, 
however, been few losses, and a 
steady gain is noted nearly every- 
where. 


Phoenix 


There has been some rain in the 
mountains, but it has been so cold 
that there won’t be much feed. We 
do not usually expect much rain 
until July. There was plenty of 
rain early and ample feed. Lambing 
is over in this vicinity and all of the 
sheep are headed north in better con- 
dition than they have been in years. 

Wool sales are reported at 12 to 
16 cents. All of the men are for 
cooperative marketing, but many 
have had to sell their wool for what 
they could get. 


D. W. Henderson. 


Western Texas 


Seasonal temperatures, with mod- 
erate amounts of rain rather well 
distributed, kept ranges growing 
normally, though not to say in an 
excellent manner. As a result live- 
stock are as a rule in fair to good 
shape, making satisfactory gains in 
most sections, none being excellent. 


Eden 


Failure to get reports on former 
consignments is causing sheepmen 
around here to hesitate about letting 
the National Corporation have their 
wool this year and sentiment is more 
favorable to consigning to the in- 
dependent wool dealers who have al- 
ways made prompt settlements. 
Some sales at 9 cents a pound for 
wool shrinking around 60 per cent 
have recently been made. 

The estimate on the lamb crop 
in this section is that it is 20 per cent 
short of the 1931 yield. The number 
of ewes lambed was about 90 per 
cent of last year’s. 

Grazing lease rates have been re- 
duced 20 per cent. 

Weather and feed conditions are 
good (May 25). 

R. G. Armor. 
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Fifth Year's Results of Crossbreeding Studies 
in the Production of California Spring Lambs 


By Rosert F. Mitter, College of Agriculture, Davis, Calif. 


PINAL results have just been re- 
ceived on the sale of 190 lambs 
on the New York market May 
2nd to Sth, which marked the 
close of the fifth year’s work in 
this crossbreeding experiment. This 
test involves a comparison of 
lambs produced by six standard 































breed sires, name- 
ly, Southdown, 
Shropshire, 
Hampshire, Suf- 
folk, Romney and 
Rambouillet, mat- 
ed with straight 
Rambouillet ewes 
and with crossbred 
Romney - R am - 
bouillet ewes. These lambs were out 
of ewes that were 5 years old when 
bred, having been used in this ex- 
periment since 1928. The results 
from the four previous crops of 
lambs of different crosses have been 
reported in the Wool Grower, that 
for fourth year appearing in the 
July, 1931 issue (page 19). These 
ewes were kept on a field of sudan 
grass during mating time, which re- 
sulted in a large percentage of twins 
and 10 sets of triplets. 

There were 72 Rambouillet ewes 
bred which raised 125 per cent lambs 
that weighed 73.8 pounds at an av- 
erage of 108.4 days. There were 
79 crossbred ewes bred which raised 
140.5 per cent lambs which weighed 
73.6 pounds on the same age basis, 
namely, 108.4 days. In the grading 
of the lambs on foot, the lambs out 





of the crossbred ewes showed a larger 
percentage of choice and good lambs. 
Unfortunately, the Romney rams 
did not settle the ewes, hence this 
lot is not included, and for sake of 
brevity the following report is a 
compilation of the production of 
the two types of ewes bred respec- 
tively to Hamp- 
shire, Suffolk, 
Southdown and 
Shropshire, omit- 
ting the straight 
Rambouil let 
cross. 

The lambs were 


grown primarily 
on native foxtail 
and bur clover 
pasture and had 
access to a creep 
in which they 
were fed a grain 
mixture of rolled 
barley, beet pulp 
and wheat bran. 


The final weights 


ewes. 





were taken on April 19, when the 
lambs were also graded and evaluated 
on the basis of the following market 
quotations as of that date: 








Choice lambs $5.50 per cwt. 
Good lambs - 5.00 per cwt. 
Medium lambs — 4.50 per cwt. 
Common lambs (Feeders) __.. 3.50 per cwt. 


In the final weight per lamb they 
rank Hampshire, Suffolk, South- 
down and Shropshire, although in 
pounds of lamb produced per ewe 
the Suffolk excels and in value per 
lamb there is but little difference 
between the Hampshire and the 
Suffolk. 

In the grading of lambs on foot, 
they rank Southdown, Suffolk, 
Hampshire and Shropshire. 

After the annual field day held at 
the College of Agriculture on April 
22, when about 150 sheepmen in- 
spected the lambs, all of the choice, 
good and medium lambs were ship- 
ped to the Western Meat Company, 
South San Francisco, for slaughter. 
The lambs that graded ‘tcommon” 
on foot were con- 
sidered a& feeders 
and not ready for 
market, which ac- 
counts for the 
difference in the 
total number of 
lambs as given in 
Tables 1 and 2, 
and the total 











The four groups of crossbred lambs of the fifth year's 
experiment in the production of spring lambs in California. All 
of the lambs were out of Rambouillet and Rambouillet-Romney 


The group at the top was sired by the Southdown rams; 
the next group by Shropshire rams; the third by Suffolks; and the 
group at the bottom by Hampshire rams. 
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16 
WEIGHTS AND VALUE OF LAMBS OUT OF RAMBOUILLET 
AND CROSSBRED EWES 
TABLE 1 
Sire LNo,,| Final, | Angrsee | ub tgmp | naitea | value | “Valve 
Hampshire 46 76.6 104.7 | 112.4 31 $84.40 $3.66 
Suffolk 48 74.1 103.1 120.8 30 87.79 3.63 
Southdown 53 68.0 102.2 | 100.4 36 89.85 3.39 
Shropshire 54 67.5 100.8 | 103.3 35 83.52 3.12 
GRADE OF LAMBS ON FOOT 
TABLE 2 

| Choice Lambs Good Lambs “Med. Lambs Common Lambs 
Sire | Per | Per | Per | Per 
No. | Cent No. | Cent No. | Cent No. | Cent 
Hampshire | 8 17.4 21 | 45.6 11 | 240 | 6 | 13.0 
Suffolk | 14 29.0 10 | 21.0 s | 008 |; 2} Be 
Southdown | 16 | 30.2 18 | 34.0 6 1 e2.] & )- 8a 
Shropshire tak ie a 18 | 33.3 7] 20 | 370 | 11 | 20.4 

















number of carcasses in Table 3. 
The carcasses were graded and ship- 
ped by refrigerator car to Swift & 
Company of New York City, where 
they were sold on the open market. 
The lambs were of good quality and 
the carcass grade sheet of the entire 
lot indicated 60 per cent choice 
lambs, 29 per cent good lambs and 
only 11 per cent medium. The 
lambs graded much higher after be- 
ing dressed than on foot, due partly 
to the opinions of two different 
men in grading, and, secondly, after 
the lambs were graded on foot, they 
were allowed to go back on good feed 
for another week before they were 
shipped to permit the preparation of 
data for the Annual Field Day. 


killing, etc., amounted to $8.21 per 
hundred on dressed weight basis or 
$4.15 per hundred on live weight 
basis, which is rather high and is in 
truth reflected against the grower. 

In grade of carcass the South- 
down and Shropshire led the Suffolk 
and Hampshire. In dressing percent- 
age the Shropshire lambs made a 
very good record. This percentage 
was determined on the basis of full 
weight at home and warm weight 
on the killing floor. 

It is interesting to note the sale 
price per hundred at New York 
City was in favor of the lighter 
lambs and they rank Southdown, 
Shropshire, Hampshire and Suffolk. 
In value per carcass the Hampshire 


CARCASS YIELDS, GRADING AND SELLING PRICE 





























TABLE 3 

LP 

Choice Lambs Good Lambs Medium Lambs oe B= 

Sire Vise vk gsc 

[ Per | Avg. | Per | Avg. | Per | Ave. | SMO) ¢ dh el > 

No. | Cent | Wt. | No. | Cent | Wt. No. | Cent | Wt. Oo Pi* ag 
Hampshire | 21 | 52.5 | 43.8 | 18 | 45.0 | 41.2 | 1 | 2.5 | 40.0 | 51.5 [$19.09 [$7.54 
Suffolk |.24 | $3.3 | 42.6 | 19 | 42.2 | 37.6 | 2 | 4.5 | 37.8 | 52.3 | 18.41] 7.21 
Southdown | 37 | 74.0 | 39.5 | 10 | 20.0 | 31.6 | 3 | 6.0 | 31.0 | 52.3 | 20.08] 7.31 
Shropshire | 29 | 67.4 | 41.8 | 14 | 32.6 | 34.9 a, ee | 53.0 | 19.74] 7.30 

















The average sale price in New 
York of the dressed lambs was 
$19.36 per hundred, which was con- 
sidered a very good figure at the 
time and, after all charges were de- 
ducted, including freight, yardage, 
killing charge, selling commission, 
express charges and teaming, the 
lambs netted $5.78 per 100 lbs. of 
live weight on the ranch. The total 
charges for express, commission, 


leads, due to greater weight, follow- 
ed by Southdown, Shropshire and 
Suffolk. The Suffolk crossbred 
lambs did not sell equal to the 
Hampshire, which was also true in 
last year’s test although the dif- 
ference is not significant. 


NOTE:—A detailed report of this test may 
be obtained by addressing The Animal 
Husbandry Division, College of Agricul- 
ture, Davis, California. 


Organization Work in 
Montana 


ECRETARY M. E. STEBBINS 

and his assistant, Max Legge, of 
the Montana Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation are making the rounds of the 
county sheepmen’s organizations in 
that state. Gatherings have recently 
been held in Valley, Sheridan, Teton, 
Pondera, Glacier, Toole, and Fer- 
gus counties. 

The object of this series of meet- 
ings is to give opportunity for in- 
formal conferences on important 
affairs affecting the sheep industry 
generally and those of particular 
interest to the men in the county. 
Cooperative wool and lamb market- 
ing are given consideration, and the 
representatives of the state associa- 
tion present some of the results of 
organized effort on the part of the 
sheepmen. 

The saving in freight rates, re- 
duced forest fees, continuing effects 
of the lamb campaign, and other 
less tangible benefits that have come 
through the sheepmen’s organiza- 
tions, local, state, and national, are 
bringing to the individual growers 
a strong realization of the necessity 
for giving their associations proper 
financial backing, and the reports 
of the Montana meetings show that 
they are pledging themselves whole- 
heartedly to that end. 

The present spirit throughout 
the counties so far visited is to 
make every effort, even in the face 
of hard times, to have their support 
reach the 100 per cent mark. A 
favorable sign that this may be pos- 
sible lies in the fact that many of 
the Montana banks have declared 
that they want their customers to 
contribute to the work of the State 
and National associations, including 
of course the lamb campaign. 

A new idea for sheepmen’s meet- 
ings was inaugurated in Teton 
County, when those in charge ar- 
ranged a “Lamb Fry.” It is now 
planned to make the event an an- 
nual one—something for the sheep- 
men and their families to look for- 
ward to, and something that will 
bind them into a closer unit. 























OFFICERS OF THE LADIES AUXILIARY 
TO THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, President, Seligman, 
Arizona. 

Mrs. Harlan Hill, National Director, Prosser, 
Washington. 

Mrs. W. O. Stewart, First Vice President, 
Yakima, Washington. 

Mrs. A. R. Buckley, Second Vice President, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Mrs. W. A. Epperson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Howbert, Colorado. 

Mrs. S. Grover Rich, Chairman, Legislative 
Committee, 1400 Yale Avenue, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason, Press Correspondent, 
1606 South Fourth East, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


All chapters are requested to send their 
reports of activities to the Press Corres- 
pondent. 











Newly Appointed Members 


of the Legislative Committee 


| AM happy to announce that two 
new members have been added to 
the National Legislative Committee, 
Mrs. Emma Yearian of Lemhi, 
Idaho, and Mrs. W. A. Roberts of 
Yakima, Washington. Mrs. Yearian 
was a member of the Idaho Legisla- 
ture last term and is a candidate for 
the House this year. We are assured 
if she is elected again that all legis- 
lative measures that may be intro- 
duced in Idaho for the good of the 
livestock industry will be given in- 
telligent consideration and have the 
heartiest support of Mrs. Yearian. 

Mrs. Roberts, while not a member 
of Washington’s House of Represen- 
tatives, is thoroughly conversant 
with the different laws on grazing 
fees, freight rates, conservation, etc., 
and with bills now pending before 
the Congress that have to do with 
the livestock industry. She is a 
capable and well-informed woman 
and adds strength to the present 
Legislative Committee. We are 
happy indeed to welcome these two 
women into this group and to have 
their valuable assistance. 


Mrs. S. Grover Rich. 





With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


Wool and Its Uses 


By Lutie H. Fryer, 
Assistant Professor of Home Economics, University of Utah 


An Address Before the Annual Convention of the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the 
National, at Salt Lake City, on January 12, 1932 


"THE most important necessities of 

mankind are food, shelter, and 
clothing. There is little doubt that 
many of the present inhabited sec- 
tions of our world would be roamed 
exclusively by birds and beasts un- 
molested by human beings, if skins 
and textile fibers had been unobtain- 
able when man first began to make 
himself known. Mankind would be 
practically confined within the 
limits of the jungles, and the large 
fertile sections of our present-day 
life would be part of a vast wilder- 
ness had man been unable to provide 
shelter and clothing as means of pro- 
tection against the elements. 

The saying “‘clothes make a man” 
is too mnarrow—we should say 
“clothes make mankind,” for with- 
out them, civilization as we now 


know it simply would not be. The, 


sheep industry has and still does pro- 
vide two of the three necessities of 
mankind; it provides food and 
clothing. 


Primitive man first utilized the 
skins of animals and then slowly be- 
came familiar with using the fibers 
without the skins. From the many 
Bible references, we see that wool 
was used for clothing from the dawn 
of civilization. Wool from Damas- 
cus was valued very highly in the 
market of Tyre. The ancient 
Babylonians were acquainted with 
wool and the early Greeks seemed 
more familiar with it than with any 
other fiber. The same holds true 
with the Romans. Today, thousands 
of years subsequent to the introduc- 
tion of wool fibers in the textile in- 
dustry, wool is considered one of 
the most valuable fibers at man’s dis- 
posal. The term wool is generally 
applied to the hairlike covering of 


sheep, but may include cashmere 
from the cashmere goat of India, 
mohair from the Angora goat of 
Asia Minor and alpaca from the 
llama and the alpaca goat from 
South America. Hairs are very 
much alike in physical and chemical 
properties regardless of their animal 
source. 

Wool is raised the world over, in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, North and 
South America; the output for 1925 
amounted to 2,892,416,000 pounds. 
Australia is the largest wool produc- 
ing country in the world. The 
United States ranks as an important 
wool growing country, but does not 
produce nearly enough for domestic 
use. The annual wool consumption 
in this country is more than 800,- 
000,000 pounds and only 282,330,- 
000 pounds was produced in 
America during 1924.* 

The uses of wool in the textile 
industry are many. A great*variety 
of fabrics are produced, of which 
the following are representative: 

1. Woolens are a class of fabrics made 
from short loosely twisted yarns of carded 
wool, frequently felted. Homespuns, wool 
cheviots, tweeds, a number of pile goods, 
blankets and some flannels show the weave, 
although softened by the short fibers stand- 
ing on the surface. Meltons, broadcloth, 
cassimers, kerseys, mackinaws, overcoating, 
friezes and polo cloth are examples of the 
felted class of woolens. These woolen 
fabrics are excellent wearing materials when 
well made. Woolen yarns are used in the 
making of knit goods, hosiery, sweaters, 
scarfs and Jersey cloth. 


2. Worsteds are a type of fabrics which 
are made from carefully combed and more 
or less tightly twisted yarns and woven into 
such fabrics as serges, corkscrews, suitings, 
diagonals and gabardines. The weave is 
distinct and feels smooth and hard. 

3. Knit cloth and overcoating are made 
of woolen and worsted yarns. Sometimes 
they are napped to give a pile effect. They 
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wear well and are less expensive than woven 
goods of the same weight. 

4. Floor coverings and upholstery are 
made of worsted yarn for the warp and 
woolen yarn is often used for the filling. 
Brussels carpet has a loop face made of 
worsted yarn and a linen back. The cut- 
ting of these loops makes a velvet-like sur- 
face as in Wilton carpets. In the purchase 
of a rug one should examine the back. A 
good grade should be closely woven, which 
can be seen from the back. Upon examin- 
ing the rug from the right side three plain 
weaves should be found between each row 
of pile weave; this holds the pile in place 
thus making the rug wear well. 

§. Pile fabrics such as velvet and plush 
effect for cloakings are common uses of 
wool. 

6. Union goods are a variety of fabrics 
which have cotton one way and wool the 
other way. Alpaca and brilliantine are 
examples of such fabrics. 

Some of the physical properties of 
wool that make it so desirable in the 
textile industry are its high luster, 
softness and pliability, and its great 
affinity for dyes. Wool is high in 
tensile strength, although the quality 
varies in different parts of the 
fleece, in different classes of wool, 
and with the size of the fiber. 
Natural wool is very elastic as may 
be noted if some of it, in the raw 
state, is pressed in the hand. This 
elasticity adds to the strength of 
cloth and to its comfort as a cover- 
ing for the body, but this quality is 
often impaired by careless manufac- 
ture or laundering. Wool is also a 
good generator of electricity and a 
poor conductor of both heat and 
electricity thus making it the warm- 
est of all fabrics. It is excellent for 
clothing when warmth is needed, 
because the heat of the body is not 
carried away as is the case with other 
textiles. 


Wool is extremely sensitive to 
alkalies, and since most soaps 
and many washing powders are 
alkaline in nature, it is necessary 
that their effect upon wool be thor- 
oughly understood. It requires but 
a few minutes boil with a 5 per cent 
solution of caustic soda to complete- 
ly dissolve wool.’ Concentrated 


solutions of caustic soda act in a 
peculiar manner. Solutions contain- 
ing from 35 to 45 per cent of caustic 
soda at a temperature below 68°F. 
strength and. 


the 


increase both 
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luster. Wool treated in such a way 
is called “mercerized.” Under the 
microscope the epidermal scales or 
outer covering of the fiber, appear 
to be fused together, which probably 


‘explains the increased luster and ten- 


sile strength of mercerized wool. 

Because wool is so sensitive to alka- 
lies, great care must be taken during 
the washing operation. Neutral 
soaps containing no free caustic soda 
or caustic potash should be used 
and the temperature of both the 
suds and the rinse water kept below 
100°F. If the water in which woolen 
fabrics are laundered is soft it is not 
necessary to add any alkaline but 
rather a mild soap. Hardwater or 
extremely soiled woolens will gener- 
ally require the addition of an alkali. 
Caustic soda or soda ash should never 
be used. Trisodium phosphate and 
borax are mild alkalies and are suit- 
able for laundering woolens. After 
the fabric has been properly cleansed 
it should not be hung out of doors 
on a cold day to dry. A change of 
temperature from that of the water 
in which it was laundered, induces 
shrinkage. If the fabric laundered 
is white or cream color, it should not 
be hung out of doors to dry on a 
hot day, as sunlight often gives 
wool a displeasing yellow cast. If it 
is found necessary to bleach a wool 
fabric after yellowing or for any 
other reason, potassium perman- 
ganate, sodium peroxide or hydrogen 
peroxide should be used. Wool ap- 
parently is not harmed by acids, 
hence acid colors are used in the 
dyeing process. 

One hears considerable about un- 
shrinkable wool, especially for un- 
derwear. This means that wool has 
been treated with either bleaching 
powder or Javel Water, the result 
being chlored wool. This type of 
wool is entirely different from or- 
dinary untreated wool. First chlored 
wool has a decreased tensile strength 
and elasticity but it does have a 
greater affinity for dyestuffs. Two- 
colored novelties are often produced 
by weaving chlored wool and un- 
chlored wool together and when 


dyed the chlored wool becomes a 


deeper shade than the untreated va- 
riety. 

Oriental rugs are often lustered 
by a treatment with bleaching 
powder. When first imported from 
Asia, some rugs are too brightly 
colored. When washed with a solu- 
tion of chloride of lime, the fibers 
take on a greater luster but the 
colors are softened and subdued. As 
the process is poorly done in some 
cases, poor wearing qualities are the 
result. 

Because cotton is a cheaper prod- 
uct it is often made to imitate wool 
through a process known as philan- 
izing. If cotton is treated with a 
solution containing 65 per cent or 
more of nitric acid and then washed 
well, it is given a wool-like appear- 
ance. The material shrinks some 
and the creamy color that is given 
to the cotton closely resembles that 
of wool. It has been found that 
fibers so treated retain their wool- 
like appearance even after consider- 
able wear and laundering but such a 
fabric is not. as warm as wool. 

When we consider the many 
uses of wool in our present civiliza- 
tion we readily recognize the fact 
that the sheep industry is a most im- 
portant one, for it provides two of 
the great necessities of mankind— 


clothing and food. 


[*The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
gives the world wool production, exclusive 
of Russia and China, as 3,212,000,000 
pounds in 1930. The total production of 
wool (both shorn and pulled) in the United 
States in 1931 was given by the same bureau 
as 435,415,000 pounds. The total con- 
sumption for the same year was 513,743,129 
pounds of wool (grease equivalent), which 
compares with 430,103,818 pounds used in 
1930.—Editor’s Note] 





Montana Lamb Crop Short 
HE Montana Wool Growers 


‘* Association reports that infor- 
mation coming in from different 
parts of the state indicates that the 
lamb crop will be from 10 per cent 
to 40 per cent short, and the opinion 
of conservative sheepmen is that the 
Montana lamb crop this year will 
average about 20 per cent under 
that of 1931. 






























“Lie flat on your stomach and spread your feet well apart. For 
For field use, sitting is really 
It is almost as steady as prone, easy and 


long shots you can't beat this position. 
a more practical position. 
quick to get into—well worth mastering. 


“In kneeling slide the left elbow over the knee. 
Hold the butt of the rifle in your 


heel, or the inside of your right foot. 
shoulder, not on your arm. 


“The hardest position of all is the erect one. 
should be up, the left one down and under the rifle. 
be down in the palm of the left hand not up in the fingers. 
stock against the cheek and press the trigger only when the sight is 


aligned on your mark.” 


" STAND on your hind legs and 

shoot like a man,” scoffed 
Frank, the camp tender. He had 
quite a reputation in the Basin as a 
rifle shot. “This here crawlin’ 
around on your belly like a snake 
gives me a pain.” 

As usual when there was nothing 
else doing, we were talking rifles 
while Frank sat back listening, but 
holding his peace, until finally he 
couldn’t control himself another 
minute. 

“Why what’s the matter with 
this, Frank?” I asked from where I 
lay, showing the boys the proper 
form for prone shooting. “Even a 
greenhorn can shoot from this posi- 
tion and hit pretty regular.” 

“Sure,” snorted Frank. 
that ain’t shootin’, that’s—” 

“Now hold on a minute,” I inter- 
rupted. “The object in rifle shoot- 
ing is to hit the mark. I’m sure the 
Old Man don’t care how you do it, 
so long as you hit. What he wants 
is a dead coyote; not a lot of empty 
shell.” 

“You'll have to show me,” Frank 
grunted, puffing at his pipe. 


“But 





“Shoot Like A Man’ 


By ALLYN H. TEDMON 


Sit on your 


The right elbow 
The rifle should 
Hold the 


It is always hard to 
try to teach an old 
dog new tricks but I 
decided to take a 
chance. I knew also 
that the boys couldn’t 


hie Mock: ol. cares dle ek 


they knew it. In fact, the Old Man 
had just been snaking them over the 
cactus for wasting so much ammu- 
nition with so few coyotes to show 
for it; consequently I started at the 
beginning. 

For a fellow just learning to shoot 
a rifle—and by the way riflemen are 
made and not born—it is best to start 
with the prone position. It gives 
you a better chance to hold and 
squeeze the trigger properly. 

To get into the prone position you 
lie flat on your stomach, at an angle 
of about 45 degrees to your target, 
and spread your feet well apart. 
Support your shoulders with your 
left elbow, and hand, directly under 
the rifle with the right elbow acting 
as the third leg of the tripod. Don’t 
try to hug the ground at first, you 
may learn this later. Of course the 
rifle lies across the palm of the left 


hand. Lay it flat 
in the palm and 
close your fing- 
ers around it, 
and the right 
does the trigger 
business. For 
Iéng shots, or 
where you are 
out of wind and 
where the con- 
ditions will per- 
mit, you can’t 
beat this posi- 
tion. 

Sitting is really a more practical 
position for field use, and many can 
hold almost as steady sitting as 
prone.’ It is a position easy to get 
into and where a steady shot is 
needed and the brush is not too high, 
you will like it. Again half-facing 
to the target you sit down with 
your feet spread apart in front of 
you, your knees fairly well bent. 
Lean forward—try it before dinner 
the first time—with your elbows 
inside of your knees. The left fore- 
arm will soon find its place against 
the leg just below the knee, while 
the right elbow will generally rest 
just inside of the right knee. Hold 
your rifle across the body, bedded 
well down in the palm of the left 
hand with your fingers wrapped 
about the forearm. Later you may 
prefer to draw your feet in closer, or 
even cross them, thus bringing more 
pressure on your elbows. It is best 


tt a 
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to start with the standard position, 
however. 

Where the brush is high, or where 
you simply can not sit or lie down, 
you will find kneeling much more 
steady than offhand. To kneel you 
simply drop to one knee, your right 
if you are right handed, and place 
this knee pretty well to the right; 
then sit on your right heel, or if you 
have your spurs on, the inside of the 
foot. The left elbow must rest 
over the tip of the left knee. Then 
lean forward, hold up your right 
elbow and bang away. 

In shooting offhand stand erect, 

half face to the right, and do not 
spread your feet too far apart. It 
is best to hold your head up with 
your cheek pressed firmly against 
the rifle stock. Hold the rifle across 
the body with the butt plate in your 
shoulder and not on your arm. Hold 
the left elbow directly under the 
rifle with the forearm down in 
the palm of the hand, not up 
in the fingers as you see so many 
do it. And don’t reach too far out 
on the forearm, rather select a medi- 
um place which will be more com- 
fortable and much steadier. The 
right hand controls the trigger and 
helps hold the rifle to the shoulder. 
Hold your right elbow shoulder 
high, in fact, overdo this to begin 
with because the higher your elbow 
is, within reason, the steadier will be 
your holding. 
_ “Now you're talking,” chuckled 
Frank. ‘“That’s a man’s way of 
shooting. I remember once when I 
was up on Powder River when—” 

“Just a minute, Frank,” I inter- 
rupted, knowing how long Frank’s 
stories were liable to be. “It’s get- 
ting late and I want to tell the boys 
about this trigger squeeze business.” 

“All you got to do is to jerk it at 
the right time,” he grunted. “But 
go ahead.” 

“Well, I must disagree with you 
there, Frank,” I said. “If the truth 


were known this jerking business is 
the thing that makes most poor 
shots.” 

Trigger release is the real secret of 
good rifle shooting. You may hold 
as steady as a rock, but if you can’t 
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squeeze the trigger, you simply 
can’t hit. To do the trick you place 
your first finger around the trigger, 
second joint if you can, firmly. Not 
just touching it, but with some 
pressure. 

Now then, every time your sight 
comes on the mark increase this 
pressure by closing your finger and 
thumb muscles. When the sight 
wabbles off stop pressing, but hold 
what you have; then as the sight 
swings on again, press again. By 
this simple method you press the 
trigger only when the sight is on 
the mark. If your rifle is sighted 
correctly the chances are good that 
your bullet will land very close to 
where your sight was when you last 
pressed the trigger. This all sounds 
slow, but it isn’t at all, when you 
learn how you do it without 
thinking. 

You better try this trigger work 
out from the prone position first, 
and use a large bullseye for an aim- 
ing point. Don’t be careless; try to 
let off every shot the same. Hold 
steady, press the trigger only when 
the sight is on the mark, and try to 
“call your shot.” That is, try to be 
so keen that you know just where 
the sight was on the target at the 
instant the rifle recoiled. Good 
riflemen can tell within a few 
inches, at long range, of where their 
shot landed. To satisfy yourself 
that this trigger squeeze is not all 
bunk, just try a score where you 
pull the trigger hard, when the 
sight is on the mark, or that is, you 
think it ison the mark. Then shoot 
another and press the trigger care- 
fully. You'll be convinced. 

“Let’s have a try at that,” said 
Slim, lying down with his Savage 
.250-3000. “Now where ’d you say 
to put your elbows?” 

Slim was willing to be shown and 
quick to catch on. It wasn’t long, 
with my coaching before he got on 
to the trick. He fired a string from 
prone, and then he fired another 


offhand. 

“For heck’s sake,” he exploded as 
he examined the results. “Just look 
at those groups.” 


His offhand was four or five 
times as large as his prone, and 
Frank seemed even more interested 
than Slim. ‘Let me try that once,” 
he insisted. 


Down he flopped, and with a 
little help from me he finally got 
into the prone idea and fired five 
shots; then he stood up and fired 
another string offhand. His prone 
group was at least less than a third 
the size of his offhand group. 

“Well, I'll be hanged,” he said, 
rubbing his chin. “I never knowed 
that before. Darned if I don’t be- 
lieve there is something to this lazy 
kind of shooting after all.” 


“Of course there is,” I laughed. 
“When it’s a case of lambs or coy- 
otes, you are foolish not to take 
every possible advantage to make 
your aim steady and your shot good. 
Stand like a man if you can; but 
sit down if you must.” 

“And ain’t that a fork full,” he 
chuckled. ‘Boys, here’s one hombre 
what’s learned something this day.” 





Attack on Switching Charges 
at Chicago Market 


“THE Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
change secured an _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearing for 
consideration of its attack upon the 
long-established custom of the rail- 
roads in collecting $2.70 per car as 
a terminal charge on_ livestock 
switched from the delivering rail- 
roads to the unloading chutes. 

The case came to a hearing at 
Chicago on May 27. The National 
Wool Growers Association filed a 
petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to be allowed to 
intervene in the case on behalf of 
sheep shippers, which petition was 
granted. 

This matter is being handled 
separately and distinctly from the 
present reopened proceedings in the 
case decided last June and is known 
as I. C. C. Docket No. 24847. A 
decision is expected to be reached 


this fall. 






























The National Wool Marketer 


i jes articles appearing under this heading are prepared by, and printed for the 


National Wool Marketing Corporation. 


This Corporation represents 35,000 


American wool growers united to establish cooperative wool marketing with the aid 
and direction of the Federal Farm Board. The Corporation is the only grower-owned 
and controlled agency operating in the eastern market. 


Cost .of Clothing 


[URING the past year we have seen prices of men’s 

suits and overcoats go lower than at any previous 
time in history. ‘All wool” suits (?) have been sold 
here and there at from $5.75 up to $9 and $10. The 
price factor has been emphasized above quality in 
order to attract consumer attention and, undoubtedly, 
has been carried altogether too far. It is interesting to 
note the recent trend from price to quality. A very 
large New York clothing store, in a recent announce- 
ment, states its determination to protect its customers 
and its own prestige—their best asset—against poor 
quality merchandise. We do not construe this to mean 
the going back to boom-day prices, as that would not 
work now, but that an effort will be made to sell better 
grades of clothing. This move will be commended by 
producers and consumers alike and will, if successful, 
necessarily lead to larger use of wool, especially if this is 
followed up by manufacturers and producers in their 
advertising campaigns. 

Incidentally, the growers are reminded of the com- 
ing “Wool Week,” which was so auspiciously begun last 
year. More time for preparation and the interest now 
aroused in this movement will assure the carrying out 
of the project on a grander scale than heretofore. 
Preparations in producing sections should begin at an 
early date. 





How Much Wool Should We Grow ? 


Muck was said during the war period about the 


desirability of increasing wool production to the 
point where our domestic needs would be met. In- 
creased production resulted and continued until the 
hard winter of 1919-20 and the deflation of 1920 
brought on serious curtailment. Production for 1922 
was the smallest for many years, but thereafter began 
again to increase until 1931 showed the largest produc- 
tion in history, and under the subnormal consumption 
of 1932 proved more than sufficient for our needs, 
except for certain specialties requiring foreign wools. 

In many quarters falling prices have been charged 
to this large production and some careful students have 
suggested the advisability of curtailment. Dean J. A. 
Hill, of the University of Wyoming, deservedly recog- 
nized as an authority in matters affecting the wool 





industry, boldly suggests that our domestic production 
be curtailed to 350 million pounds, or approximately 
85 million pounds less than was produced in 1931. This, 
he believes, would revive buying of foreign wool to 
the point where the tariff could be made fully effec- 
tive. 


From reports recently received from producing 
sections in the West, it would appear that nature and 
the elements have already been at work in this direction. 
Estimates made last winter indicated a reduction in the 
1932 clip from that of the preceding year of less than 
15 million pounds. Authorities usually well informed, 
however, now estimate the reduction as high as 40 
million pounds, which, in view of the prospects for 
increased consumption would seem sufficient for the 
time being. 

What to do with surplus sheep in order to effect 
still further reduction in wool production, is not easily 
answered. Moving sheep from one state to another 
would not result in reduction, even if funds were made 
available for the transfer of title. Whether the packers 
could solve the problem is a doubtful proposition, since 
they in common with everyone else probably will not 
care to increase’ inventories. Dean Hill’s suggestion 
that the lambs raised in 1932 all be marketed and that 
the old ewes be left to shift for themselves as -long as 
they can, seems to offer the only remedy. But whatever 
is done there can be no question about the argument 
that a reduction of domestic production to 350 million 
pounds would materially influence prices. The closer 
production can be kept to normal mill demand, the 
stronger will be the position of our home grown wool. 

The industries which have come through the 
depression thus far with a minimum of losses are those 
which have limited production to current demand. 
When orders for the finished products failed to appear 
smoke ceased to emit from the chimneys. Unfor- 
tunately, the wool grower cannot shut down his plant. 
Production must go on. The principal rayon pro- 
ducers, feeling the absence of customary consumer 
demand, recently decided to shut down their plants 
during June. This move seemed necessary for the pro- 
tection of prices. It is hoped that the wool growing 
industry can, in course of time, through cooperative 
efforts adopt a long range program of production 
which will serve the same purpose. In the meantime 


they can, through careful breeding and culling, strive 
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to produce longer staple wool so much needed for 
worsted manufacturing; short wool is now all too 


plentiful. 





Wool Market Conditions 


WHILE the wool market continues to drag along in 

the same state of lethargy, which has character- 
ized its movements during the past three or four 
months, recent developments seem to indicate that a 
change is about to take place. The last ten days of 
May showed some signs of activity and, although the 
tonnage moved into manufacturers’ lofts was small 
when compared with what was considered satisfactory 
clearances in the old days, it was, nevertheless, so much 
larger than for many months past as to create a mild 
degree of optimism in wool circles. Prices obtained 
were, however, deplorably low—the lowest since 1896. 
Recent sales of 12 months’ wool at prices estimated at 
around 30 cents (clean basis) landed in Boston, con- 
tributed not only to further unsettlement but also to 
the establishment of still lower values in domestic 
distributing centers. 

At the beginning of the present season it was 
thought that the new clip would command values of 
from 3 to 4 cents, in the grease, above those reported 
in recent transactions. But as reports of dire need 
for cash in all producing sections began to come 
through, fear that values could not be maintained 
brought about a stoppage of all mill buying, with the 
result that a stagnant market, such as probably never 
before has been experienced, fell to the lot of the wool 
trade. 

Opinion differs as to whether a real buying move- 
uient is in prospect; also as to whether wool that may 
be bought will be for orders actually received or for 
speculative purposes. The best informed opinion at this 
moment seems to favor the latter. For months the prin- 
cipal mills have either been closed or operated on part 
time schedules only. For the little business offered, the 
most destructive competition has been witnessed, so 
that costs of manufacturing could not be realized—not 
to mention profits. This has created a state of mind, 
in manufacturing circles, which calls for drastic action. 
Indications point to a fight to the finish and the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

Since mill equipment is far too abundant for 
normal needs, the probable consequences of the struggle 
which is developing will be the gradual elimination of 
weaker units, and a stronger position for the mills able 
to survive the storm. If this comes to pass it should 
prove beneficial to the whole wool industry, provided, 
however, that it does not result in large accumulations 
of manufactured goods being thrown on the bargain 
counter. That the process of elimination will be painful 
cannot be doubted, and wool, deprived of united de- 
fence, might suffer until the wreckage has been cleared 
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away. The plan of battle seems to be the offering of 
goods at prices which the clothing manufacturers and 
the retailers, catering to consumer demand, can no 
longer resist. While prices, therefore, probably will 
remain at low levels for some time to come, increased 
mill activity will gradually reduce stocks of raw wool 
now on hand and thus create a stronger statistical 
position for the commodity. 

Paul T. Cherington, in his excellent book, “The 
Commercial Problems of the Woolen and Worsted 
Industries,” recently prepared for The Textile Founda- 
tion, Inc., tells the following interesting story on the 
late William H. Wood, president of the American 
Woolen Company, whose genius was everywhere 
recognized: 

Frederick Ayer, who had built up a considerable 
fortune in the patent medicine business, went into worsted 
manufacturing and built the Washington Mill, which was 
then the largest worsted mill in the world. For its first 
three years it operated on only part time and always at 
a heavy loss. 

At the end of that time Mr. Wood, who then was a 
salesman on the road for the mill, suggested to Mr. Ayer 
that the only way to make the mill profitable would be to 
operate it at full capacity and depend on the sales organ- 
ization to dispose of the product. This policy was 
adopted. Costs for the first time became definitely 
known, and the sales force sold as much as it could at full 
price and disposed of the rest wherever it could, and at 
whatever price would effect a sale. 

In later years with the Rhode Island group, the Ayer 
Mill, the Wood Mill, and throughout the American 
Woolen Company as it developed, this was the policy on 
which success was based—full operation and aggressive 
selling. 

Additions to mill equipment during the war period, 
far beyond our needs, brought on conditions under 
which mill operations could not be profitably con- 
ducted and the policies pursued by Mr. Wood, would, 
in all probability, not be workable today. Hence, the 
readjustment about to begin. The effect of this read- 
justment when completed cannot be other than benefi- 
cial to the producers of wool. It is infinitely easier to 
sell wool when the mills are profitably employed than 
when losses are constantly staring them in the face. 

Assuming that our present civilization is not going 
to wrack and ruin but that normal prosperity will 
again come to the United States and in time to the 
world at large, wool at prevailing prices should offer 
opportunity for profitable investment of idle funds. 
It is the immediate near future that causes uncertainty 
and concern. Sensing the difficulties ahead, prominent 
members of the wool trade have recently canvassed the 
field with the view of devising ways and means to better 
their condition through cooperative efforts. The 
destruction of the American wool growing industry is 
not desired by the private interests engaged in the dis- 
tribution of wool. Neither does the manufacturing 
branch want to see this come to pass. Conferences have 
been held during the past month and while nothing 
definite has yet developed, the effort to come to an 
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understanding, nevertheless, has been made. Since the 
National did not come to destroy any existing agencies, 
but rather to fulfill the desire of wool growers, long 
deferred, to have something more to say in the distribu- 
tion of their product, it has been glad to participate 
in these conferences. For the benefit of the grower, 
and the manufacturer, 


The Mohair Situation 


"THE outstanding features of the mohair situation are: 
(1) Continued increase in production in the United 
States in the face of a continued decline in prices; 
(2) a clip in Turkey and the Union of South Africa 
‘ slightly larger than the 


his only customer, the 
National hopes that 
something of practical 
value can be accom- 
plished and to this end 
will use its best efforts. 
The movement of 
wool, both Territory and 
fleece, has been so re- 
stricted during the past 
month that quotations 
cannot be_ considered 
other than nominal. It 
has been a buyer’s mar- 
ket; if a market it may 
be called. In the absence 
of sufficient sales upon 
which quotations could 
be based, we believe that 
Territory graded wools 
could be obtained at 
least in small quantities 
at approximately the 
following prices: 
Fine and Fine Medium 


I seers stich 38/40c 
Fine and Fine Medium 
French Combing -_.... 35¢ 


Half-blood Combing... 35¢ 
Three-eighths-blood 

SI, icici seein 32¢ 
Quarter-blood Combing-...30c 
Low Quarter-blood_..27/28c 


Colorado and New 
Mexico original bags 
wools probably could be 
had around 35 cents and 
Montana and Wyoming 
at around 37/38 cents. 
Twelve months’ Texas is 
available at 37/38 cents. 

Above values are on a 
scoured basis f.o.b. Bos- 
ton warehouses. It will 
be noted that little or no 
attention has been paid 
to the tariff of 34 cents 
per clean pound. Even 
at these abnormally low 
values consumers have 
shown no inclination to 
buy, except for limited 
current needs. 








THE GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 
WOOL CORPORATION 


COL. H. B. EMBACH 


Lieutenant Colonel Harry B. Embach, newly elected General Manager of 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation, was born forty-four years ago in 
Detroit, Michigan. While yet a youngster he was taken by his parents to 
the Indian Territory, now part of the state of Oklahoma, where he remained 
during early boyhood, and then removed to Arizona, where he grew to 
manhood, and where he has since made his home. : 

With a natural love for livestock and the freedom of the outdoors, 
it was not strange that in this pioneer settlement he should be attracted to 
the livestock business; and for a number of years was in the cattle business 
and later on connected with the pioneer firm of Babbit Brothers, Flagstaff, 
Arizona, in livestock banking. 

In 1923 Col. Embach was called to manage the affairs of the Arizona 
Wool Growers Association as its Secretary. From a small beginning, he 
developed this association into a strong and useful organization of which 
the big men of that state were proud to be members. Col. Embach is a 
well-known authority on grazing matters, taxation, freight rates, and has 
managed large sheep outfits as well as cattle outfits. He also served in the 
Seventh State Legislature of Arizona. In 1930 he was appointed a Director 
of the Federal Land Bank and the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of 
Berkeley, California, which institutions serve the agricultural and livestock 
interests in the states of Arizona, California, Nevada, and Utah. 

When the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was created, Harry was 
drafted. He responded and gave to that huge undertaking the benefit of 
his wide experience with livestock management and finance. 

From that position he was unexpectedly called to manage the affairs 
of the National Wool Marketing Corporation. At considerable personal 
sacrifice, he accepted the call and is now devoting his full time to these 
new duties. With such a background, the wool growers of the United States 
may well feel that they have a friend at court, and that the affairs of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation under his management will be con- 
ducted along the lines of sound business principles may be taken for granted. 

Mr. Embach served in the Army during the World War. After the 
termination of the war, he became Executive Officer of the National Guard 
of Arizona with the title of Lieutenant Colonel, and is now in the Field 
Artillery Reserve Corps. He is married, has two children, and will make 
his home in Boston. 








average for the last five 
years; (3) a consider- 
able accumulation of 
stocks in_ producing 
countries; (4) a heavy 
carry-over of old mo- 
hair in consuming cen- 
ters; (5) a considerable 
decline in consumption 
in the United States and 
in Great Britain, the 
principal consuming 
countries; and (6) low- 
er prices in all markets. 


The mohair industry 
in the United States is 
no longer on an import 
basis. Considerably more 
mohair is produced in 
the United States each 
year than the mills are 
able to consume with 
their present limited 
outlets. From 1920 to 
1926, production of mo- 
hair in this country ex- 
panded rapidly, increas- 
ing from _ 8,500,000 
pounds to 11,800,000 
pounds in 1926, in res- 
ponse to a growing de- 


mand at advancing 
prices. Considerable 
quantities of foreign 


mohair had to be im- 
ported to supplement 
the domestic clip. In 
1927, the demand for 
mohair began to decline 
but production contin- 
ued to increase until it 
amounted to about 19,- 
000,000 pounds in 1931. 
This increase in domes- 
tic production resulted 
first in decreases in im- 
ports of foreign mohair 
and later in accumula- 
tion of stocks. Imports 
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are now almost negligible and consist mostly of special 
lots of fine kid hair. 

Supplies of domestic mohair have been accumu- 
lating rapidly. Stocks of unsold mohair in the United 
States at the beginning of 1932 were probably in excess 
of 23,000,000 pounds, as considerable quantities of the 
1930 mohair clip are still being held by the growers 
or by their selling agents. Present indications are that 
the 1932 mohair clip will probably not be below 19,- 
000,000 pounds. This would mean that the supply of 
domestic mohair available for consumption during 
1932, exclusive of stocks already held by the mills, 
would amount to over 42,000,000 pounds or about four 
times the estimated consumption of mohair during 
1931. ; 
Demand for mohair has continued to decline and 
activity in the mohair-manufacturing industry has been 
greatly restricted during the last three years. The 
decreased demand is due partly to the general world 
depression, which has so greatly curtailed consumer 
purchasing power in all countries and has forced the 
principal users of mohair upholstery fabrics—furniture 
and automobile manufacturers—to curtail their output, 
and partly because style changes, in these industries 
especially, for several years have been shifting to other 
fabrics. 

Mohair prices in the United States reached a high 
point in the winter of 1927-28 and then declined 
sharply in 1929 and 1930. Prices on January 2, 1932, 
were considerably lower than those quoted on January 
3, 1931. Quotations on domestic-sorted first-kid hair 
at Boston declined 5 cents a pound during 1931 and 
it is now quoted at 60 to 70 cents. Medium mohair 
sorts declined 15 cents a pound, being quoted at 30 to 
35 cents on January 2, 1932. * * * 

Possibilities for increased consumption of mohair 
are indicated in reports from Turkey to the effect that 
Russia and Syria have recently been showing interest in 
qualities suitable for blending with carpet wools. Carpet 
manufacturers in the United States are also reported to 
be considering the possibility of using some of our 
lower grade mohair in the manufacture of specialty 
carpets. 

—The Agricultural Outlook for 1932, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Cherington’s New Book 


WE have previously referred to the book recently 
published on the “Commercial Problems of the 
Woolen and Worsted Industries,” Paul T. Cherington, 
author. 

Nothing has. ever come to our notice that so 
thoroughly and understandingly discusses the problems 
of this industry. It is published by the Textile Foun- 
dation, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

We recommend it to all interested in wool pro- 
duction. 
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The London Market 


“THE foreign markets have lost some of their import- 

ance in our domestic wool marketing centers during 
the past few months. Since foreign wool can no longer 
compete with domestics, business in foreign wool has 
dwindled until it no longer attracts much attention. 
At the London sales, which opened during the week 
ending May 28, the poor selections of Merinos offered 
resulted in a drop of 5 per cent from the closing:-prices 
of the preceding sales on April 22. Crossbreds were off 
10 per cent. Based on prices established at these sales, 
Australian 64s, comparable to our Texas or Territory 
fine and fine medium combing wools, could be landed 
here in bond at 2714 cents clean, or 6114 cents with 
duty paid. Deducting the difference of 10 per cent 
in conversion costs, this would establish a value on our 
comparable domestic wools of about 55 to 56 cents 
clean, landed in Boston, which would mean about 25 
cents above prices recently paid in some producing 
sections. 


Clearances were not good, which may be partly 
explained by the poor quality of the wools offered for 
sale. The withdrawals may also indicate confidence in 
values among the owners, but whatever may happen at 
this and succeeding sales, it is becoming clearly evident 
that burdensome carry-overs into next season are out 
of the question. 





General Business Conditions 


IN our letters we have taken the position that any 

substantial improvement in general business condi- 
tions cannot be expected until the deflation has run 
its course. 

Continued unemployment, abnormally low manu- 
facturing activity, declining commodity values, and 
the rate at which stocks and bonds persist in finding 
their way to the bargain counter, clearly indicate that 
the time for the beginning of recovery is still some 
distance off. Price readjustments have proceeded far 
towards completion, but in our industrial centers rents 
and living costs are out of line with commodity values. 
When these and related items are brought into harmony 
with our new economic conditions, wages may be 
expected to find their true levels, after which the 
foundation for sustained business recovery will be laid. 
The length of time required before this can all be 
accomplished is something no one is in position to 
predict. But of this we may be sure, when commodity 
values begin to advance and display ability to hold such 
advances, we shall know that the corner has been 
turned. Commodity price advances must be the pre- 
lude to business recovery, and in the solution of this 
perplexing problem the best minds of the whole civilized 
world are now at work. 
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California Ram Sale Report 


IGNIFICANT features of the 

twelfth annual ram sale held by 
the California Wool Growers As- 
sociation in Sacramento, May 31- 
June 1, were: 

First, all but one consignment ar- 
rived at the sale. Second, no lot 
went through the ring unsold. 
Third, no reserve bids were made by 
the sellers. Fourth, although pri- 
marily a sale for the black-faced 
breeds, this year for the first in the 
history of the sale, a Rambouillet 
ram made the top price, $100. 
The ram was bred and consigned by 
Frank Bullard, the noted Rambouil- 
let breeder of Woodland, Calif., and 
purchased by the Cook Sheep Com- 
pany of Hayward, Calif. Fifth, the 
same number of rams, 1027, were 
sold this year as in 1931 at an aver- 
age price of $18.20 compared to 
$27.30, the average made last year. 
Sixth, there was no lagging in the 
bidding; everyone was agreeably 
surprised, in fact, at the way the 
rams sold, and regarded it as strong 
evidence of sound faith in the fu- 
ture of the sheep industry on the 
part of the sheepmen themselves as 
well as the bankers and all those 
connected directly or indirectly 
with the business. 

The Hampshire division, in which 
all the sheep are entered with their 
fleeces off, is the largest in the Cali- 
fornia sale. The top for this breed 
was $70 paid by the Hammond 
Ranch Company for an entry of the 
University of California. The aver- 
ages on the sales in this section were: 
$37.68 on 36 stud rams; $20.33 on 
137 registered range rams; $16.78 
on §84 unregistered range rams; 
$18.40 on total sales. 


In the Shropshires, $70 was also 
the top, this sum being paid for a 
ram consigned by the University of 
California that went to Geo. Bur- 
bank. A total of 55 Shropshires 
sold at an average of $15.87. The 
average on 16 Suffolks was $30.56, 
and on 95 Suffolk crossbreds, 
$18.76. 


A comparison of the averages 
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made at the California sale since 
1927 follows: 


Year No. Head Av. Price 
1932 1027 $18.20 
1931 1027 27.30 
1930 1057 39.35 
1929 1440 49.44 
1928 1027 56.81 
1927 935 53.08 





Lamb Demonstrations in the 
Mississippi Valley 


HE National Livestock and Meat 

Board reports that the lamb cam- 
paign made possible during the first 
half of this year through funds sup- 
plied by the Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders Association “is going 
along in excellent shape in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley,” the section selected 
as offering splendid opportunity for 
increasing lamb consumption. 

Daily reports received from the 
demonstrators, Messrs. M. O. Cullen 
and P. Goiser, show that the cam- 
paign is being enthusiastically re- 
ceived. A slice from the reports of 
the Memphis, Tennessee, work runs 
something like this: 

May 9: Radio talk, “What About 
Meat” at 11:15 a. m. Demonstra- 
tion at 2:15 p. m. before 200 home 
economics girls and visitors at the 


South Side High School. 


May 10: Demonstrations at 10:00 
a. m. before 700 assembled at the 
Messick High School, and at 11:00 
a. m. before members of the Nine- 
teenth Century Club; at 2:15 radio 
talk; at 8:15 p. m. a demonstration 
before 200 retailers and packers. 

May 11: Demonstration at 8:30 
a. m. before 1400 high school stu- 
dents; at 11:15 a. m. radio talk: at 
11:30 a. m. demonstration before 
the Parent Teachers Association; at 
12:30 p. m. demonstration before 


the Kiwanis Club. 


In Springfield, Illinois, a return 
engagement was made on May 12 
and 13 with the presentation of the 
work at four meetings, which were 
attended by over 1600 retailers and 
home economic students. 


" oe 





Oregon Grazing Law Found 


Unconstitutional 


"THE 1923 Session of the Oregon 

Legislature, adopted an act 
known as the “County Grazing 
District Act,” providing, however, 
that it should not be effective in 
any county until so voted at a 
county election. Malheur County, 
by an election held in the spring 
of 1930, was the first and only 
county in the state to adopt it. The 
State Supreme Court recently found 
this act to be unconstitutional. 

In summary, the act created a 
county grazing-board consisting of 
the county judge, two county 
commissioners, and the stock in- 
spector, and provided that when- 
ever a petition signed by 20 free- 
holders in any particular county or 
in any particular part of the county 
was filed with the board, the board 
could create the territory into a 
grazing district. After a district 
was formed an election was to be 
held on the question of whether or 
not the licensing system should be 
in force in the district. If so voted, 
it became a criminal offense to 
graze livestock “off the premises of 


‘the owner or keeper without a 


license.” The licenses were to be 
granted by the grazing board but 
only after advice and consultation 
with an'advisory board consisting of 
three residents in the district. Three 
classes of licenses are proposed: 


(1) Residents of the district 
were entitled to a license in any 
event. 

(2) Citizens of Oregon who 
were prior users of the range. 

(3) Nonresidents. 


These licenses would take priority 
in the order enumerated, that is no 
class 2 or 3 application could be 
issued until all the class 1 ap- 
plicants were taken care of, and no 
class 3’s until 1’s and 2’s were com- 
pletely satisfied. If this law had 
been judged constitutional, the net 
result would have been that appli- 
cants could have appropriated all the 
grazing for their own use regard- 
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less as to whether it would have been 
completely used. 

Parts of Malheur County in 
Oregon had been in use by Idaho 
residents and livestock men for over 
30 years and under the operation of 
the act they would have been ex- 
cluded from Oregon. Suit was 
brought by a number of Idaho 
sheepmen and the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association and taken to 
the Supreme Court and on April 26, 
the decision of this court was that 
this law was unconstitutional. Dean 
Driscoll of Boise was the attorney 
for the Idaho complainants. 





Awards in Meat Essay 
Contest 


OVER 14,000 essays on meat from 
742 high schools in the United 
States were submitted in this, the 


ninth, year’s contest sponsored by 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board as one of its educational 
projects. 

Miss June Koepke of Elmore, 
Minn., was selected as national 
champion, with an essay on “Why 
Do We Eat Meat.” Her prize is a 
university scholarship. Scholarships 
were also given to three other girls 
who ranked first in their respective 
districts: Miss Evona Oplinger, 
Northampton, Pa., eastern; Miss 
Dina Donati of Memphis, Tenn., 
southern; and Miss Katherine Buck- 
ley, Las Cruces, N. M., western. 

State prizes in the western dis- 
trict were won by Miss Thelma 
June Miller of Phoenix, Arizona; 
Freda Stock of Carson City, Ne- 
vada; and Miss Essie Mae Burdet of 
Evanston, Wyo. District prizes 
went to Katherine Buckley, Las 
Cruces, N. M.; Lowella M. Tallia, 
Sutter Creek, Calif.; Rosa Mae 
Bateman, Gales Creek, Ore.; Ruth 
Ebert, Forest Grove, Ore.; Bernice 
Laabs, Everett, Wash.; Ruby A. 
Smith, Caldwell, Idaho; Minnadale 
Ray, Houston, Texas; Grace Hayes, 
Englewood, Colo.; Dorothy Robins, 
Kaysville, Utah; Ruby Renick, 
Butte, Mont. 
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Sheep Production Costs 


JN the recent hearing at Salt Lake 

City in connection with the live- 
stock freight rates, witnesses for the 
National Wool Growers Association 
presented statements calculated to 
show how the western sheep indus- 
try had changed from 1928 to 1931. 

Mr. M. H. Saunderson, who is as- 
sociate professor of agricultural 
economics at the Montana Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Boze- 
man, testified to three exhibits 
which he had prepared: one on the 
cost of raising sheep in eastern Mon- 


tana, presented below; one on sheep 
production in the western part of 
the state; and the third relating to 
costs and returns in cattle produc- 
tion. 

The second statement shown was 
prepared and testified to by Dr. A. 
F. Vass, agricultural economist for 
the Wyoming Experiment Station. 

The results of the Idaho cost of 
production studies were handled at 
the Salt Lake hearing by Secretary 
M. C. Claar of the state wool grow- 
ers’ organization. 


EXPENSES, RECEIPTS, PROFITS AND LOSSES ON MONTANA SHEEP, 1928-1931 
EASTERN MONTANA 


45 Outfits—271,000 Ewes 


















































PER EWE 
1928 1929 1930 | 1931 
Expenses: Not including | 
interest on investment | 
or interest paid | 
Hired labor and supervi- | 
sion (includes shear- | 
ing) $1.95 $1.95 $1.45 | $1.15 
Groceries and provisions | 
for hired labor ____ .65 .60 45 35 
Sheep feed and salt pur- | 
INTE Anciniintassanecalied 75 | 5S 45 40 
Auto and trucking 
eapente —.___... ) 1S -10 .10 
Ranch supplies and 
misc. expense __._..._.. AS 50 .40 30 
Leases 35 | 35 35 30 
Taxes 40 | .40 .40 35 
Depreciation on bldgs. 
and equip. ft 35 ST 35 35 
$5.05 | $4.85 $3.95 $3.30 
INCOME: 
27-lb. lamb ___.|@lle 2.97 | @10c 2.70 | @ Se 1.35 | @ 3.75c 1.01 
10-Ib. old ewe... @ 6c 60! @ 4c .40] @ 2c .20 | @ ic .10 
9-lb. wool __.| @38c 3.42 | @28c 2.52 | @23c 2.07 | @15.75c 1.42 
Other Income ____.____ 55 .40 .25 .20 
$7.54 $6.02 $3.87 $2.73 
Return per head________ $2.49 $1.17 $-.08 5.37 
Operator labor and man- 
agement charge .60 .50 .40 40 
Total investment per head $31.25 $26.50 $22.75 $20.25 
Rate of return on total 
investment 6.04% | 2.5% | -2.1% -4.7% 
Total indebtedness per 
head (real estate and 
chattel) $7.05 $6.85 $7.25 $7.85 














For western Montana, the exhibit, which covered 51 outfits and 252,000 ewes, 
- showed for 1931, expenses of $3.85, income of $3.49, and loss of 36 cents per head, 
or 2% per cent on the investment of $28.25. 
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RATE OF RETURN AND COST OF OPERATION ON 


WYOMING SHEEP RANCHES, 1929-1932 New Steps in the Organization 












































(Covering 150 Sheep Owners, Representing about 1,000,000 Sheep) of the Wool Industry 
PER EWE ' NEW. efforts are being made to 
1929 |__—«1930 = ae bring the different branches of 
EXPENSES: (not including | the wool industry, from producer to 
oe ee eet $1.86 | $1.86 $1.71 $1.50 manufacturer, into some kind of a 
aes 14 | 13 10 10 central unit—a council or board to 
SS eee 74 | 69 52 42 handle problems of common inter- 
Feed : 93 | 53 37 | 70 est and to promote the general wel- 
Leasing and grazing | fare of the business. 
ae “St | 31 31 25 The fi 1 his 1; 
Geting 26 | 24 21 17 e first step along this line was | 
Taxes, auto repairs | taken at a meeting called by the 
and miscl. 70 | 64 64 60 National Association of Wool Man- 
Depreciation on bldgs. | ufacturers, and held on April 12, in 
. and improvements _ 05 | 05 05 05 New York City. 
Depreciation on ma- | Vasant £ opini h 
chinery and equip... .07 | .07 .07 .07 nanimity Of opinion was shown 
andes ee ueuiat —— at that meeting as to the very real 
RECEIPTS: $5.06 | $4.52 $3.98 | $3.86 need for the industry to unite and 
aie i any 2). muse ap | ay — } es ne | 4 * a to consider the serious difficulties 
. i, . c . c . 2C l. . ° ° 
11.5 Ibs. culled sheep (2) | @5'%’c ae | @ 2c nis @i%e .17| @ 1%ec Fj weer ee ae oe 
| —s Return per sheep unit. $5.68 | $3.19 $2.32 | $1.89 ticular group. However, in order to 
i, Per cent return on in- 62 | -1.33 -1.66 | -1.97 avoid the mistakes made in previous 
: vestment ($20.70) —. 3.0 | ~6.4 -8.0 | -9.5 similar attempts at organization, it 
; | | was agreed to move slowly and 
(1) For 1929, 24.1 Ibs. lambs. without, at that time, associating 
(2) For 1929, 10.0 Ibs. culled sheep. the board or council with any par- 


ticular problem or topic, and the 
definite result of the meeting was the 
adoption of a resolution asking each 


EXPENSES, RECEIPTS, AND PROFITS AND LOSSES ON IDAHO SHEEP 1928-1931, 8*°UP to name two of its members 
to serve on the permanent commit- 
Compiled by Cost Production Committee, Idaho Wool Growers Association—Based on Data tee or board. ; 


Actually Collected on: 1928—37 outfits, 166,965 ewes; 1929—67 outfits, 249,581 ewes; ; ure 
. 1930—43 outfits, 267,123 ewes; 1931—35 outfits, 187,856 ewes. The membership of this “board, 
which is to be known as the Wool 















































PER EWE Industry Advisory Board, includes: 

1928 1929 1930 | 1931 National Wool Growers Association, rep- 

EXPENSES (1): resented by Frank J. Hagenbarth and. J. 
Hay and Grain $2.83 $ 3.42 $ 3.24 $ 2.12 Byron Wilson; Boston Wool Trade Associ- 
Labor 2.00 2.46 2.25 1.52 ation, Robert L. Turnbull and Harry J. 
Supplies 49 91 72 51 Blake; Philadelphia Wool & Textile Associ- 
Pasture and Range 56 44 41 .28 ation, Herbert K. Webb, T. B. Hayward, 
Shearing : 25 Me 21 .20 and Everett L. Kent; National Association 
Taxes 21 32 : 17 of Wool Manufacturers, Charles F. H. John- 
Other Expense 87° Bi 44 33 son and Lionel J. Noah; Carpet Manufac- 
Interest Paid Out 61 47 61 72 turers, F. K. Deknatel; National Knitted 
Death Loss 1.23 86 75 54 Outerwear Association, Harold R. Lhowe; 
Depreciation 1.01 1.44 1.20 90 Wool Blanket Manufacturers Association, 





— —- — — Thurmond Chatham and Thomas Dorman; 
$10.06 $11.09 $10.11 $ 7.29 Clothing Manufacturers Research Board, 























INCOME: William Goldman and Henry M. Stern; In- 
Wool 3.34 2.72 1.73 1.20 dustrial Council of Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
eS = Nes ee 8.46 7.93 5.41 3.31 Manufacturers, Inc., Leo A. Del Monte and 

—_—— — — <n J. M. Wallerstein; International Association 
11.80 10.65 7.14 4.51 of Garment Manufacturers, Samuel H. 

Return Per Head 1.74 —.44 —2.97 —2.78 Gardner; Merchants Ladies Garment Associ- 

Total Investment Per Head... 27.34 27.34 27.34 27.34 ation, Inc., Morris Nagel and Maxwell Cope- 

Rate of Return on Total Investment. 6.3%| —1.60%| —10.8%| —10.1% lof, and N. Y. Clothing Manufacturers 








Exchange, Inc., Isidore Grossman and Julius 
(1) No interest included for owners’ equity in sheep, land or equipment. H. Levy. 
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On May 5 the new board con- 
ferred for the first time and selected 
as permanent chairman, Col. Chas. 
F. H. Johnson of the Botany Wor- 
sted Mills. Col. Johnson is considered 
as particularly fitted for the post. 
He is well-known to all branches of 
the industry, having made a general 
contact last fall through his services 
as chairman of the general com- 
mittee on National Wool Week, and 
he has a thorough and intelligent 
understanding of the problems 
affecting the industry. 


Each trade association represented 
upon the Wool Industry Advisory 
Board is to be entitled to two dele- 
gates, but to only one vote in the 
transactions of the business of the 


board. 
What breadth the work of this 


new organization will assume is 
mainly conjectural at present. A 
special committee on plan and scope 
has been appointed by Col. Johnson 
and has for its consideration the 
following suggestions: 

(1) That a study be made of the qual- 
ities that are inherent in the fibers or fila- 
ments composing the yarn used for making 
silk, linen, rayon, cotton and wool fabrics 
to the end that the most profitable field 
of exploitation in this industry may be 
developed. 

(2) That a study be made of supply 
and demand in each section of the indus- 
try and how these two factors may be 
balanced by a reduction of working hours. 


(3) That a study be made of destruc- 
tive price competition, especially the effect 
of .the adoption and public advertising of 
minimum standards for each grade or class 
of product made of wool. 


(4) That a study be made of the whole 
price situation in the wool industry, especi- 
ally as it is affected by the federal law. 


While it is probable that promo- 
tional work for the entire industry 
will be undertaken by the Wool 
Industry Advisory Board later on as 
one of its projects, it has been recom- 
mended by Col. Johnson that for 
this year “the Wool Committee 
(appointed last fall) go ahead and 
carry out a program, but with the 
distinct understanding that this 
(new advisory) board take back to 
its various groups a recommendation 
that the membership of those groups 
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support the proposed work, and that 
instead of being purely a promo- 
tional effort for one week, the effort 





be devoted to a constant movement 
for the promotion of the uses of 
wool in all of its forms and phases.” 








Loss in Weight of Wools Held on Ranch 


By J. I. Harpy 
Senior Animal Husbandman, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 


JN order to gather information on 
changes in weights of bagged 
wool due to variation in moisture 
‘content, a series of weights were 
taken on the wool clip from the 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station at 
Dubois, Idaho, for four years. 

At shearing time each bag of 
wool was weighed just before it left 
the shearing shed. The bags were 
then stored on a platform in a shed, 
covered with canvas, and left there 
until fall. They were then weigh- 
ed, loaded, and shipped to Boston, 
where a final weight was taken 
upon arrival. 

The yearly shipments of fine 
wool for the four years totaled 
11,410 pounds in 1926; 13,672 
pounds in 1928; 13,192 pounds in 
1929; 11,733 pounds in 1930. In 
the cross-bred shipments there were 


wet, there being over 5.5 inches of 
rainfall. The wool was shipped 
August 22 when the maximum 
temperature was 85 degrees F. The 
1928 shearing period was cool and 
windy with 0.3 inch of rainfall. 
The wool was shipped on October 2 
when the weather was clear, cool, 
and calm. The 1929 shearing per- 
iod was overcast, with snow on the 
second day. During the summer 
the temperature was slightly cooler 
than usual and there was slightly 
less moisture than in 1928. On 
November 15 and 16, when the 
wool was loaded, the weather was 
clear, cool, and calm. The 1930 
shearing weather was cool with some 


‘rain on the first and third days of 


shearing, although the sheep were 
kept dry. Almost 6 inches of 
moisture fell during the summer of 












































YEAR 1926 1928 1929 1930 

Kinp oF Woo. Fine |X-Bred| Fine |X-Bred} Fine |X-Bred} Fine | X-Bred 
Per cent moisture 

change from 

shearing to loading | —1.61| —1.81] —1.78] —1.40| —3.00] —1.87| —3.17| —3.52 
Per cent moisture | 

change from 

loading to Boston +0.51) +0.67| +-0.67] +-1.09] —0.49| —0.71| —1.66, —1.75 
Per cent moisture 

change from 

shearing to Boston | —1.10| —1.13| —1.11| —1.40| —3.49| —2.58| —4.83| —5.27 














(Note: Weights on 1927 clip not taken) 


10,948 pounds in 1926; 14,068 
pounds in 1928; 15,668 pounds in 
1929; and 12,550 pounds in 1930. 

Some observations on weather 
conditions at Dubois during shear- 
ing time each year, during period of 
storage, and at shipping time were 
recorded in order to study their ef- 
fect on moisture variation. 

The 1926 shearing period was 
warm and dry with a maximum 
temperature of 89 degrees F., and 
the summer period was unusually 


1930. The wool was shipped Sep- 
tember 30. Although the day was 
cool, cloudy, and calm, the month 
as a whole had been wet. 


The accompanying table shows 
the percentage variations in the 
moisture content of the bags of 


wool from shearing until loading, 
and from loading to arrival at 
Boston, together with the total per- 
centage of change for the entire 
period. 
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During storage at Dubois the 
wool lost from about 1.4 to about 
3.5 per cent in weight. From Du- 
bois to Boston the change ranged 
from a gain of about 1.1 per cent 
to a loss of about 1.8 per cent. 
From shearing time at Dubois to 
time of arrival at Boston the wool 
lost weight, varying from 1.1 to 
about 5.3 per cent, the greatest 
portion of this loss occurring dur- 
ing the storage period at Dubois. 

This loss of weight in storage in 
the generally dry climate prevailing 
at the U. S. Sheep Experiment Sta- 
tion is not surprising. However, it 
is surprising to find that the wool 
continued to lose moisture en route 
to Boston during 1929 and 1930. 
It is a recognized fact that wool 
shipped from the dry western range 
country gains moisture during 
storage in the Boston warehouses. 
After this wool was graded and 
piled it probably gained from 5 to 8 
per cent more moisture than it con- 
tained when it arrived in Boston, 
although no further weights of it 
were taken. It is planned to de- 
termine the exact amount of this 
moisture change during storage at 


Boston this present year. 





Washington’s 1932 
Wool Clip 


"TPE 1932 wool clip of the State 

of Washington will be around 
4,500,000 pounds, according to a 
recent announcement by Secretary 
J. F. Sears of the Washington Wool 
Growers Association. This total is 
500,000 pounds under that for 1931. 

Mr. Sears also states that 500,000 
pounds of the present year’s clip has 
been sold outright at 8 to 11 cents 
a pound; one million is being ship- 
ped on consignment; another mil- 
lion will be held in Portland; and 
two million pounds will be handled 
by the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation on advances of 4 to 8 
cents a pound. 


Packers Help in Lamb 
Program | 


Mere than 100,000 posters, ad- 

vising consumers of the bar- 
gains that are to be found in lamb, 
and of the high food value and appe- 
tite appeal of this meat, were re- 
cently distributed by meat packers 
to retail meat stores following a 
meeting of representatives of the 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders 
Association, of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, and of the 
National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. 

Approximately 60,000 of the 
posters were prepared by the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers and 
sold at cost to member companies. 
These posters contained the follow- 


ing copy: 





Try 
LAMB 


Today 
Savory Roasts 
Tempting Stews 
Delicious Chops 
* * 
We Urge You to Choose 


LAMB 
Economical . . . Satisfying 


Easy to Prepare 











The posters, which were distri- 
buted by packers to dealers, were 
sent out with small gummed stickers 
so that they could be displayed read- 
ily in retail store windows or on the 
walls. Approximately 50,000 addi- 
tional posters of a similar nature 
were prepared and distributed by 
one packing company to its custo- 
mers. 

In an endeavor to supply its mem- 
ber companies with appropriate 
material, the Institute recently pre- 
pared a lamb chart, approximately 
7x11 inches in size, showing the 
dressed lamb and wholesale and re- 
tail cuts on one side, with recipes 
for the preparation of lamb on the 
reverse side. This chart was pre- 


pared from a drawing made avail- 
able to the Institute by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. Ap- 
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proximately 12,000 of these charts 
have been sold to packers. In addi- 
tion, the Institute has sent a limited 
quantity to home economists, stu- 
dents and others having a special 
interest in lamb. 

A meat cookery book prepared 
recently by the Institute contains a 
section devoted to lamb, in which 
emphasis is given to the preparation 
of the less-demanded cuts. Lamb 
also is featured in several menus in 
this meat cookery book. 


A Notable Hampshire 


Sale 


A® important sale of Hampshires 
from Thousand Springs Farm 
at Wendell, Idaho, recently was an- 
nounced by the owner of that farm, 
Mrs. Minnie W. Miller of Salt Lake 
City. 

The sale included 154 imported 
and home-bred Hampshire ewes, 
together with their lambs and the 
two imported stud sires, Burcombe 
Goldmine and Warren Ted, son and 
grandson of Blendworth Basildon. 
These two rams were among the 
sheep picked out by Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller when they were in England 
three years ago. 

The purchaser of the Thousand 
Springs sheep, which were known as 
the Number 1 show flock- of the 
farm, is Mr. L. L. Breckenridge of 
Twin Falls, Idaho. Mr. Brecken- 
ridge was already the owner of one 
of the high-class flocks of the 
country, and with this addition to 
his flock, will be still more prom- 
inent in the large shows and sales. 
The well-known Sam Thompson is 
to be shepherd of the Breckenridge 
flock. Mr. Jess Loader, who has 
been shepherd of the Thousand 
Springs Farm flock for many years, 
plans to retire to his own farm at 
Filer, Idaho. 

Mrs. Miller has been one of the 
country’s leading breeders of Hamp- 
shires since 1920 when she won 
practically all of the prizes for that 
breed offered at the International 
Livestock Exposition at Chicago. 
Her show flock of that year was an 
imported one, selected in England 
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by Mr. Robert Blastock. In subse-. 
quent years, Mrs. Miller made con- 
siderable importations from the best 
English flocks; and the record made 
by Thousand Springs Hampshires in 
show and sale rings is familiar to 
the sheep world. She is closing out 
her Hampshire interests to permit 
the extension of the Guernsey herd 
at the farm, and also because of the 
necessity of giving more time to the 
financial institution in Salt Lake 
City of which she has been active 
manager since the death of her hus- 
band in 1930. 

The balance of the flock is being 
offered for sale on very favorable 
terms. 


Blankets to be Labeled to 
Show Wool Content 


GREEMENTS as to better label- 
ing of blankets in which wool 
is used were reached on March 11 at 
a conference of fifty-five represent- 
atives of manufacturers, wholesale 
and retail merchants, in conjunction 
with the Division of Trade Stand- 
ards of the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 

The following rules for the label- 
ing of blankets as to wool content 
were agreed upon to become effect- 
ive December 31, 1932: 


Standard Percentages of Wool Content 


No finished blanket containing less than 
5 per cent wool shall carry the word “wool” 
in any form. 

Blankets labeled with the word “wool” 
in any form and containing: 

(a) Between 5 per cent and 25 per 
cent wool shall be labeled “Part wool, 
not less than 5 per cent wool.” 

(b) More than 25 per cent wool 
shall be labeled with the guaranteed 
(minimum) wool content in percent- 
age. 

(c) Above 90 per cent wool shall 
be labeled “All Wool.” 

The wool percentage above, refers to the 
fibers employed and means the percentage 
of wool in the entire blanket and not in 
the filling alone. (This statement to ap- 





pear in the commercial standard but not on 
the labels or tickets used in connection with 
wool and part wool blankets.) 
Type Size 
“Part wool, not less than 5 per cent,” etc. 
when used in the advertising on tickets shall 
appear in not less than eighteen point type. 
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(Bold face capital letters approximately 
3/16 inch high, not condensed.) 


Methods of Test 


In the event of disagreement between the 
buyer and the seller as to the methods of 
test to determine the amount of wool in 
the finished blanket, the test methods used 
and approved by the Bureau of Standards 
shall be considered satisfactorily accurate. 





Association Sheep 


Reprinted from the Montana Wool 
Growers News Letter of June 1. 
“HERE are a few sheepmen in 

Montana who are of the opinion 
that to pay dues to the State Asso- 
ciation and the National at the rate 
of a cent and a half per head is too 
great an expense; that the payment 
of dues is a luxury that they must 
do without; and that it is an item 
of expense that they can do away 
with. It rather seems useless to re- 
peat the saving of 8 or 10 cents in 
freight rates; 5 cents or more in 
forest fees; taxation, shearing and 
many other items. 

Let us, just for a minute, consider 
what the dues to the State Assdcia- 
tion really amount to. The dues to 
the Montana Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and the National Wool 
Growers Association on 1,000 sheep 
are $15.00. This covers the “Eat 
More Lamb” program; subscription 
to the News Letter and the National 
Wool Grower Magazine. The in- 
come from one ewe would be about 
as follows: A 65-pound lamb, $2.28, 
and wool, $1.00, or a total income of 
$3.28 per ewe. The wool and lamb 
from four sheep would pay the 
dues on 1,000 sheep, or in other 
words, one sheep out of 250 pays 
State Association dues. 

Why not set aside one ewe for 
each 225 and call this ewe the Mon- 
tana Wool Growers Association ewe, 
or in other words, say that this ewe 
is the property of the Montana 
Wool Growers Association and I am 
going to give the proceeds from her 
lamb and wool to the support of the 
Montana State Association. It would 
seem that every sheepman would be 
willing to permit his State Associa- 
tion to have the returns from one 
sheep out of every 225. The man- 
agement of the Montana Wool 





Growers Association is of the opinion 
that there are very few wool grow- 
ers in Montana who want to “hitch 
hike” on the Association; that every 
sheepman would like to support the 
Montana Wool Growers Association. 
It is also believed that every wool 
grower realizes the full value of the 
State Association and that it is re- 
turning dollars for cents invested. 

This is one way to provide your 
Association with operating funds: 
set aside one ewe out of each 225 
and say: “The proceeds from this 
ewe belong to the Montana Wool 
Growers Association.” Try this out 
and see if you are not satisfied with 
this kind of a plan. 





Changing Our Monetary 


Basis 


R. E. R. McCLURE’S article on 
gold inflation in the May Wool 
Grower, I think worthy of more 
than a passing notice. Not long ago 
one of our high officials talked 
himself hoarse before the Ways and 
Means Committee of Congress 
against what he regarded as “dis- 
honest” money. The idea seems to 
be prevalent that a dollar that de- 
preciates in purchasing power down 
to, say, ten cents, is a dishonest dol- 
lar, but when ten dollars that bought 
a ewe and in two years appreciated 
in value until it takes ten ewes to 
buy the same ten dollars, they are 
honest dollars. Why should one 
stand up and saw the air about 
honest money while standing on air? 
The honest dollar has not yet been 
evolved. 

We seem to need an Einstein of 
finance. The whole thing is a matter 
of relativity. I always thought the 
Indian beat Einstein to his philoso- 
phy when he said, “Me no lost, 
tepee lost.” We get to stamping 
around a tepee we call our base and 
the first thing we know we have 
drifted away from it; we are just as 
resourceful as ever but think we are 
lost. 

Economists are generally agreed 
that the only true standard of value 
is the compensated dollar; that is, 
the dollar in which the grains of 
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gold are arbitrarily added to or sub- 
tracted from, month by month, 
simultaneously with the rise or fall 
of the average index price of the 
standard commodities. 

The only objection raised to this 
is that the United States cannot set 
up this system without the concur- 
rence of all other nations. Right 
here is where we should part with 
the internationalists. We are an in- 
dependent nation, self-supporting 
industrially. We need very few 
articles imported. Whenever the 
tariff question is raised, every sec- 
tion demands high protection for 
the particular commodity they pro- 
duce. And they must have it or step 
down to the foreigner’s living scale. 

After the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, sixty years was spent in 
wrangling in an effort to establish 
satisfactory trade relations between 
the states, which culminated in a 
terrible civil war. If it is such a 
difficult matter to establish satis- 
factory trade relations among our- 
selves, how shall we expect to do so 
with all phases of human develop- 
ment the world over? 

Our foreign commerce never 
amounted to over $8,000,000,000, 
last year something over $4,000,- 
000,000. It is estimated we have 
lost through the depression $50,- 
000,000,000 the last year in domestic 
trade. They tell us that world con- 
ditions are the cause of all our 
trouble. If this is so, why do we 
strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel? It would appear that if we 
were active industrially, we could 
produce more in six months than 
the Young plan would have paid us 
in sixty years, had it been a success. 

Let the foreigners retaliate against 
our tariffs if they want to; we don’t 
need their products. Shall we “lie 
supinely on our backs hugging the 
delusive phantom of hope until we 
are bound hand and foot by the 
chains of international slavery?” Let 
us say goodby to our foreign debts, 
set up our own standard of value, 
declare our industrial independence, 
heed the admonition of the founders 
of our nation and keep away from 
foreign entanglements. 


Wise River, Mont. W.C. Jones 
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Arizona Conditions 


ANGE conditions in southern 
Arizona the past winter and 
spring have been good, the best 
probably in a period of years. The 
six weeks’ grass on the deserts, while 
not so early, was abundant and fur- 
nished excellent feed throughout 
most of the lambing season in those 
areas. In the northern part of the 
state low temperatures and heavy 
snows were the rule. As a result 
there was considerable shrinkage and 
some loss in sheep in places. Feeding 
was resorted to in some instances. 
Grass conditions in that part of the 
state are said to be fair, but will need 
rain soon. 


Most sections of the state report 
a good lamb crop, with practically 
all of the early drop, those lambed 
in the Salt and Gila River pastures 
in November and December, mar- 
Range conditions holding 
up, the first of the desert lambs, 
those born in February and March, 
are expected to be ready for market 
early in June. While the late lambs 
are just now being tallied and the re- 
ports concerning them are meager, 
the number saved is said to be large. 

Ewe herds in Arizona are smaller 
than a year ago. Not many ewe 
lambs were held over last season, and 
there will be fewer this year. Until 
there is an upturn in price levels the 
sheep population will continue to 
decline. 

Shearing, which began in Febru- 
ary, is now at an end. Some of the 
clips shorn early were sold at the 
shearing corrals. The top price re- 
ceived is said to have been 18 cents 
per pound f. o. b. Phoenix. As the 
season advanced, however, and the 
price of wool dropped the buyers re- 
tired from the field and the re- 
mainder of the crop was shipped on 
consignment, the National Wool 
Co-op getting the bulk of the out- 
put. 

Sheep in most cases are now set- 
tled on their summer allotments on 
the national forests. Marketing the 
remainder of the lamb crop will be 
the chief matter of business during 
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The number 


the summer months. 
of ewes bred for early pasture lamb- 
ing will be somewhat less than a year 
ago. Reports seem to indicate that 
there is a shortage of rams in Ari- 


zona, especially of the mutton 
breeds. A number of growers are 
keeping buck lambs of their own 
raising for breeding purposes. These 
of course are grades. 

Sheepmen are hopeful that price 
declines for wool and lambs have 
struck bottom and that the rebound 
will appear soon. 

Bert Haskett. 





Noted English Breeder 


Passes 


ME: JAMES FLOWER, one of 

the world’s outstanding Hamp- 
shire breeders, died at his home in 
Chilmark, England, on April 4, at 
the age of 80 years. The following 
story of Mr. Flower’s career is 
quoted from the English newspaper, 


the Western Gazette. 

A pre-eminent personality among the 
sheep breeders of the world was lost by 
the death of Mr. James Flower of Chilmark. 
For forty years, his flock of Hampshire 
Downs has taken the outstanding place in 
his own breed, and Chilmark blood has been 
introduced wherever sheep breeding has been 
a recognized branch of agricultural enter- 
prise. Established by his father, the late 
Mr. William Flower, the Chilmark flock 
secured the foremost position under Mr. 
James Flower’s management, and it was in 
great measure due to his example and skill 
that the improved type of Down sheep was 
evolved to make its mark as an animal suited 
to the requirements of the colonies, the 
United States, Mexico, and the Argentine, 
and also for export to European countries. 
Mr. Flower was one of the seven breeders 
of Hampshire Downs who signed the articles 
of association on the formation of the 
Hampshire Downs Breeders’ Association in 
1890, and was the last survivor of that 
group of pioneers. * * * 

Up to the time of the partial dispersal of 
the Chilmark flock in 1913, Mr. Flower’s 
sheep secured upwards of 600 awards in 
showyard competitions, including the cham- 
pionship of all breeds at Smithfield and 
Birmingham. The dispersal sale at Chilmark 
in 1913 gave a remarkable demonstration 
of the demand for Mr. Flower’s sires and 
dams, and astonishing prices were paid by 
purchasers of ram lambs and breeding ewes. 
For many years in succession, the Chilmark 
sales gave the highest average in the breed, 
and the disposal of his first draft of ram 
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lambs at Britford Fair always attracted a 
large crowd of interested breeders. From 
the dispersal sale until 1929, Mr. Flower’s 
sheep were not entered for competition, but 
in the latter year, he won the chief prize at 
Salisbury Fair. During the years 1890 to 
1930, he carried off several of the Salisbury 
Fair challenge cups, and was also a donor 
of trophies to replace those he had won. 


Through importations made by 
Hampshire breeders of the West, 
principally Mr. H. L. Finch of Soda 
Springs, Idaho, the strain of Hamp- 
shires that Mr. Flower developed to 
such a high standard is found in 
many of the western flocks. 





Cooperatives to Handle 


Oregon Clip 


"TE trend of range sheep oper- 
ators to market their wool co- 
operatively this year is definitely 
apparent. No doubt since the failure 
of the Condon wool sale to dislodge 
the apathy shown by buyers, the 
movement will be increased. 

The Condon annual wool sale, on 
May 26, which is an event of some 
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moment in Oregon wool marketing 
circles, was called off because of the 
unsatisfactory nature of the bids. 
The first ten clips offered received 
bids ranging from 534 to 834 cents. 
Approximately 500,000 pounds of 
wool had been assembled at Condon 
for this sale. 

From Baker County comes the 
report that May saw shearing prac- 
tically completed, with a large 
volume of local wools moving 
through cooperatives. Some of the 
Baker County clips are reported to 
be of very high quality. The best 
offer reported for one of these high 
quality clips was 10 ‘cents per 
pound. Hay in Baker County is all 
gone, and grass has started slowly 
due to the particularly late, cold 
spring which continued cold 
through May. Baker conditions are 
fairly representative of the entire 
Blue Mountain area. 

In Klamath County ranchers in 


the mountain districts will be able. 


to put up a hay crop this year for 
the first time during the past several 
seasons. The winter feed supply was 


fairly well cleaned up, and in com- 
mon with other high altitude areas 
the lateness of the spring caused the 
movement of livestock to early range 
to start later than normal. 
Stockmen of the Jordan Valley 
district in Malheur County are de- 
termined to obtain some semblance 
of control over grazing on the pub- 
lic domain. With an organization 
perfected under an Oregon grazing 
law which was pronounced uncon- 
stitutional by the Oregon Supreme 
Court, these growers are undaunted, 
and they are petitioning Congress 
in a new effort to get the public 
domain tributary to Jordan Valley 
established as a grazing district. 
As shearing advances it is appar- 
ent that the Oregon wool clip will 
be substantially smaller than a year 
ago. In some districts sheep are 
shearing from three to four pounds 


lighter than last year, attributable 
to the drouth, and the fact that wool 
did not grow well, and to a long 
winter with short feed supplies. 


W. L. Teutsch. 








Mount Haggin Hampshires 








YEARLING RANGE RAMS 


In Lots or Carloads 


STUD RAMS 











TOM DRUMMOND, Shepherd 


Mount Haggin Land & Livestock Company 


ANACONDA, MONTANA 


H. C. GARDINER, President 



















































Chicago 

OTH live and dressed lamb trade 

were somewhat tangled at the in- 
ception of June. Old-crop lambs 
disappeared from the classification, 
the market going on a spring basis. 
Prices were approximately $3.50 per 
hundred lower than at the corre- 
sponding period of 1931. Eastern 
dressed trade was sharply lower than 
at the inception of May, common 
meat being slow sale. 


The two-dollar break in the lamb 
market at the middle of May did 
not exactly come out of a clear sky 
as the trade had premonition of the 
event. The crash occurred follow- 
ing a creditable winter perfor1a- 
ance. During the first week of the 
month wooled lambs of the old crop 
sold at $7.25, but on the break $5 
was a strained price. That week 
wooled stock recrossed the $7 line 
for the first time since late in April. 
Spring lambs were already on a 
down-grade, dropping from a $9 
top late in April to $8.25. At the 
bottom of the break during the third 
week, no Colorado lambs of the old 
crop passed $5, the practical top on 
springers at that juncture being 
$6.25 against $8 the previous week. 
From the bottom of the break there 
was slight recovery. 

Liberal receipts, a slumpy dressed 
market and the fact that lamb was 
out of line with other meats were 
the most potent influences. Eastern 
shipping demand, which had pre- 
viously maintained a stout prop 
under the price list, was all but 
eliminated. Colorado filled the Den- 
ver market with the final loading 
effort of the season and at all other 
western points a surplus appeared. 

A debatable subject, heavy re- 
ceipts of direct lambs at Chicago, 
revived and was credited with part 
of the responsibility. A dollar break 
would not have surprised the trade, 
but a $2 decline had not been con- 
sidered within the bounds of prob- 
ability. Compared with the high 





The Lamb Markets in May 


point 60 days previously when old 
crop lambs reached $8.25, the de- 
cline exceeded $3 per hundred. A 
fortunate circumstance, so far as 
feeders of old crop lambs were con- 
cerned, was that the bulk of the 
crop was marketed before the break; 
otherwise resultant loss would have 
been far more serious. That the 
pendulum swung excessively far in 
one direction was indicated by a 50- 
cent reaction the last week of the 
month. 


The course of the lamb market 
on this occasion ignored that of the 
other species. Hogs dragged slug- 
gishly to lower levels, while some 
grades of cattle advanced sharply. 
Dressed lamb trade was at all times 
erratic; beef prices were reasonably 
stable while the pork market was a 
dead affair most of the time. That 
dressed lamb prices worked out of 
line with other meats was recog- 
nized, reflecting a similar condition 
in the live market. During the 
slump dressed trade was confronted 
with the task of disposing of meat 
acquired at previously higher levels, 
aggravating the merchandising 
problem. 

Major developments during May 
were: 

Large proportion of the Colorado 
fed lamb crop marketed through 
the Denver gateway, approximately 
92 per cent of production. Prices at 
Denver gave slaughterers a killing 
margin; feeders a shipping margin. 

Practical cleaning up of the Colo- 
rado crop and passing of the peak of 
the California spring lamb move- 
ment. Denver also absorbed a large 
share of the California supply. 

Scarcity of shorn lambs. Such 
shearing as was done was for the 
purpose of putting on gains as pack- 
ers did not want wool. Shorn and 
fleece stock sold on a price parity. 


Despite reports of dry pastures, 
California lambs were in as good 
condition as the average in recent 
years. Owing to lack of feed, how- 


ever, the marketward movement 
was somewhat earlier than in 1931. 


Fort Worth had continuous heavy 
receipts of Texas yearlings and two- 
year-olds, handyweights but medium 
in quality that were influential in 
depressing prices. 


Southern lambs, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, came in good condition. 
Practically all the lambs from that 
supply source went directly east for 
slaughter. 


Lightest receipts of market stock 
at Chicago in many years, packers 
getting as much as 60 per cent of 
the daily supply direct. 


Constantly increasing difficulty 
in moving old-crop lambs, in com- 
petition with springers, the latter 
furnishing a more popular product. 


Disappearance of buyers’ “cred- 
its,” wool and by-products being re- 
garded by killers as a liability rather 
than an asset. 

The course of the market by 
weeks during May follows: 

First week: Lamb advanced 25 to 50 
cents, but weakened toward the close. 
Eastern shippers were mainly responsible for 
the upturn, which engendered false opti- 
mistic opinion. Colorado woolskins reached 
$7.25, the bulk selling at $6.25@7, weigh- 
ing 90 to 98 pounds. Shorn lambs bulked 
at $6@6.50. The limit on shorn ewes was 
$2, most of the heavy ewes selling at 
$1@1.50. 

Second week: Old-crop lambs broke $1 
to $1.25 per hundred; spring lambs 25@ 
50 cents. Much of the Colorado contribu- 
tion had a tail-end-of-the-season appearance, 
At the bottom of the break $6 took good 
Colorados, shorn lambs stopping at $5.50. 

Third week: Followed the trend of the 
previous week with a decline of $1 per hun- 
dred or more, springers taking punishment 
along with old croppers. Collapse of ship- 
ping demand at’ Chicago reflected demoral- 
ized eastern dressed trade. Reduced receipts 
failed to arrest the break. Top on spring 
lambs dropped to $6.25 compared with $8 
at the high time the previous week. De- 
sirable natives bulked at $5.50@6, compared 
with $6.50@7, the previous week. No 
Colorado wooled lambs passed $5 at the 
close, shorn stock selling at $4@4.25. 

Fourth week: A reaction that could not 
be considered healthy developed. It did not 
exceed half a dollar and was considered 
logical, in view of the slump. Shorn and 
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Thousand Springs 


— Farm — 


Announces the sale of a stud flock of 
154 ewes with their lambs to 


L. L. Breckenridge 
of Twin Falls. 
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Also of Burcombe Goldmine 2nd, son 
( and 

( Warren Ted, grandson of 
| Blendworth Basildon 

{ 
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Our best wishes go with this flock. 
e 
We have another flock of 100 ewes. 


We have 40 range rams and 5 
stud rams for sale. 


° 


MINNIE MILLER, Owner 





Jesse Loader, Shepherd 
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HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


I run a flock of 1000 registered 
Hampshire ewes under strictly 
range conditions and make a spe- 
cialty of producing range rams for 
range use. 

Both yearling rams and ram 

lambs for sale. 


S. W. McCLURE 
Bliss, Idaho 














ROMNEYS 
A breed of world-wide reputation for the 
improvement of range sheep. 


SOUTHDOWNS 
The ideal mutton breed. Less trouble lamb- 
ing, a more uniform lamb crop with 
fewer cut-backs. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Big, rugged, active rams that will give excel- 
lent service under any conditions. 


BROWNELL RANCH 


E. E. Brownell, 674 Mills Bldg., San Franeiseo 
W. R. Hosselkus - - - Woodland, Calif. 











Bethune Hampshires 
Bred from Choice Blood Lines 


Two Exceptionally Choice Rams in Service: 
His Lordship 61739, Son of Commander 
Blendon 84174, Son of Blendworth 
Basildon 
RAMS FOR SALE 
* DAVID BETHUNE, Winsper, Idaho 











Old Elk Farm 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Large, Smooth-bodied Sheep, Shearing 
a Long-stapled, Light-shrinking 
Fleece. 

Stud and Range Rams 
For Sale 


Priced with the times 
For Further Information Address 


B. D. RESER 


Walla Walla, Wash. 











Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 


MADSEN’S TYPE 





Madsens Monarch 


Grand Champion at Pacific International, 1930; 


Utah State Fair 1930-1931; Ogden 
Stock Show, 1932. 


of 
We are now offering for 1932 


the best big boned, smooth Ram- 
bouillet Rams that we have ever 
offered. Prices to suit the times. 
Single or carload lots. Also a 
limited number of crossbred rams. 
Ewes for sale at all times. 
Correspondence solicited. 


* 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. 


PHONE 174 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 





wooled lambs of the old crop went on 
practically the same basis, or $4.75@5.25. 
Grassy spring lambs were severely penalized. 
Outstanding natives sold at $6.50@6.75 in 
small lots; Californias at $6@6.25. 


Usually when markets drop to 
low levels a reasonable measure of 
stability is insured. The price basis 
of late May indicates that from this 
time on events will be less erratic. 
Gradual restriction of meat outlet 
channels is, however, not to be ig- 
nored. The crash had the logical 
effect of disturbing such serenity 
as the trade had previously pos- 
sessed. With California springers out 
of the way, the decks will be cleared 
for absorbing natives and north- 
westerns, both these movements 
being in the sphere of conjecture. 
That there will be a full crop of 
natives is assured. Idaho will be 
somewhat later than usual accord- 
ing to reports from that quarter, 
due to backward grass, which leaves 
the important subject of condition 
in doubt. Probably by the latter 
part of June both Idaho and Wash- 
ington influence will be felt on 
prices. Texas will run until well 
along in June. 

What influence the heavy Texas 
run exerted on prices is debatable. 
It was largely yearlings and two- 
year-olds, medium in quality, but 
convertible into popular weight 
product, such meat being readily 
salable under present conditions as 
its dressed cost is low and it can be 
merchandised at profitable margins. 
Yearlings at $3.50@4 and aged 
wethers at $2.50, which have been 
popular Texas prices this season, 
mean low cost product. 

Good Tennessee and Kentucky 
lambs have sold on a $6.50, Louis- 
ville, basis. Chicago received a few 
seconds this year; otherwise prac- 
tically the entire crop of both states 
went directly east for slaughter, 
crippling shipping demand at 
Chicago and other western markets 
and contributing effectively to the 
slump. 

Taking the winter feeding season 
all through, results have not been 
wholly unsatisfactory as up to early 
May prices were reasonably remun- 
erative to feeders. Low cost gains 
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were the rule and until the break 
occurred, feeders were remunerated 
to the extent of the feed bill. Most 
of the lambs fed on contract either 
made money or gave feeders an even 
break, provided the stock was in 
competent hands; otherwise results 
were unsatisfactory and in some cases 
disastrous, as gains were small. Many 
lambs were marketed that showed 
actual loss; whereas had they been 
fat, financial results would have 
been different. 


This year killers advanced the date 
of penalizing buck lambs $1 per 
hundred 30 days, eliciting protest. 
There is reason for the contention 
that such penalization is illogical, if 
not, unjust, prior to July 1. A 
milky buck lamb is considered equal 
to a ewe. However, as the grower 
gets an advantage in weight, a 
shorter price is not so severe a handi- 
cap as the figure indicates. 


There has been less discrimination 
against weight in lambs this season 
than the trade has even known. At 
Denver 90 and 105-pound stock 
have sold at a parity. Lambs weigh- 
ing 100 pounds up have sold only 25 
to 50 cents per hundred below 90- 
pounders at Chicago. 


Dressed trade was “haywire” 
much of the time, especially at the 
Atlantic seaboard. High cost meat 
acquired before the sensational break 

s merchandised at a loss, killers 
Bing an effort to get their money 
back by raiding the live market. One 
feature of the eastern dressed mar- 
ket was a severe decline in lower 
grade carcasses. In a general way 
the dressed market broke $2 to $3 
per hundred. Final carcass prices in 
the case of spring stock were $5 to 
$7 per hundred lower than at the 
corresponding period of 1931, old- 
crop meat $2 to $7 lower. Mutton 
carcasses wholesaled at $3 to $7 per 
hundred compared with $5@9 at 
the corresponding period of 1931. 
At Chicago considerable “springer” 
meat wholesaled at $9 to $14; on the 
New York market at $10 to $15. 
The whole trade was marked with 
irregularity, and clean-up sales at 
any price the stuff brought were a 
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feature, accentuating the perishable 
nature of the product. 
J. E. Poole. 


Kansas City 


WINTER fed lambs opened the 

month of May with best selling 
at $6 and closed at $5. New crop 
lambs started the month at $7 and 
closed at $6, a dollar net decline in 
each class. The market closed about 
50 cents above the low point record- 
ed late in the month, but in the case 
of fed lambs, $1.75 under the high 
point and of new-crop lambs $1.25 
under the peak. The total price 
movement for fed lambs was $2 and 
for this year’s lambs $1.50. 

Some of the price swing can be 
attributed to the change in classi- 
fication that came with the ad- 
vanced season. Before the month 
ended the buying side began to class 
last year’s lambs as yearlings and 
dropped spring lambs into the 
straight lamb class. In the latter 
half of the month fed lambs were 
materially inferior in quality and 
condition to those that arrived earlier 
in the month; in fact the late suv- 
ply was the clean up plus those that 
had been relayed into feed lots at 
various times. The late offerings 
carried the yearling complex in sales 
channels, though they probably 
went over the block as lambs. 


While there was weakness in the 
market all of the decline can not be 
assessed as a straight loss, for some 
that drew yearling classifications on 
the close sold equally as high as year- 
lings did late in April. Spring lambs 
attracted lower price levels because 
of the increased movement. During 
the month Arizona, California and 
Idaho lambs made up the new-crop 
lambs at central markets from the 
West and native lambs from central 
states moved freely, with the south- 
ern lamb run taking on some 
volume. 

May closed out old-crop lambs 
and promoted new-crop lambs to 
the dominating position and for the 
next 60 days, outside of Idaho and 
Colorado, native new crop lambs 
will be the principal variety. Con- 
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sidering the unsettled business situa- 
tion throughout the world sheep 
feeders came through remarkably 
well this past season. They did not 
make a substantial profit, neither 
did they lose any material amount. 
They realized a fairly good return 
on their feed. and came out much 
better than either cattle or hog 
feeders. Without doubt had not hog 
prices fallen to such disastrously 
low levels, lamb and fat cattle prices 
would have held to a much higher 
level. It is also evident that if wool 
had done its normal part in first cost 
lambs would have been much 
higher. While the past season was 
not disastrous to the feeder, neither 
could it be considered good, but 
against the producer of thin lambs 
is where the worst load has fallen. 
He did not get much for his lambs 
and very little for his wool. 


On the last day of May new-crop 
lambs sold at $5 to $6, and old-crop 
lambs moved under a yearling clas- 
sification of $4.25 to $5. Native 
lambs will make up a large per cent 
of total receipts in the next 60 
days, and how early in August the 
range lambs begin to move will de- 
pend on the season. No lambs are 
under contract for fall delivery. 
Feeders have signified their inten- 
tion of buying at terminal markets 
this fall, and prospective feed pro- 
duction will be a material factor in 
the price. It would not be just to 
prejudge the fall buying season on 
the basis of the pessimistic view that 
now prevails. Good feed crops 
would go a long way towards elim- 
inating a good portion of fear that 
now prevails in the livestock situa- 
tion. 

Aged sheep—old ewes and aged 
wethers—were lower. Ewes sold 
at $1 to $2 and wethers $1.75 
to $2.25 after they had encountered 
a sharp advance early in the month. 
In some instances cull ewes were un~ 
der a cent a pound. Not many 
Texas muttons arrived, in fact range 
conditions were not favorable for 
them to get fat. Some will be avail- 
able in the next 60 days but the 
run will foot up materially short 
of last year unless the market rallies. 
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May receipts in Kansas City were 
183,075 as compared with 284,830 
last year. The entire decrease was 
in the Texas movement. In May last 
year 179,400 arrived from Texas as 
against only 61,934 this year. Ari- 
zona contributed 24,000 this May 
against 19,683 in May last year, 
Colorado 19,600 against 33,800 a 











THE BEST IDENTIFICATION 
MARK KNOWN . 


“Not « Miss in « Million” when axed with 
oar Compound Leverage Pliers 


NEVTWAINERS 


SAMPLES FREE world! 


INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 


South L. CITY, UTAH 
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year ago, Kansas 47,000 against 28,- 
000 a year ago. The remaining sup- 
ply came from a half dozen other 
states. The total for the five months 
was 949,915 as compared with 
1,151,810, or a decrease of 201,865. 
Practically the entire 5-months’ de- 
crease was in Texas arrivals. 


C. M. Pipkin. 


Denver 


GPRING lambs were around 50 to 

75 cents lower at the close of 
May in Denver than at the opening 
and fed yearlings were close to $1 a 
hundredweight off. However, there 
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The NEW Rambouillet 


Deer Lodge Farms Company will now 
book orders for their 


New Rambouillet Yearling Rams 
for 1932 deliveries. 


Deer Lodge Farms Company 


DEER LODGE, MONTANA 
GUY STAMBAUGH, Manager 
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Oldest pure blood flock in 
Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 








For prices write or wire 





Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 





T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona 








has been considerable improvement 
in price since June 1. 

Receipts of sheep during the month 
were heavy, totaling 203,197 head, 
as against 86,556 in May last year, 
or an increase of 116,641 head. 

Sheep trade was active at Denver 
throughout the month. Receipts 
were considerably larger than those 
of a year ago but the big supply was 
taken readily. Prices, however, 
showed some decline in sympathy 
with declines at other markets. Good 
spring lambs were selling here at 
the close of April from $6.30 to 
$6.85. The best grades were bring- 
ing $6.15 on the closing session. Fed 
yearlings that were selling around 
$5.75 to $6.10 early in May were 
bringing from $4.75 to $5.10 at the 
close. Since the first of June, how- 
ever, good spring lambs have sold 
up to $6.50 and good fed yearlings 
up to $5.35. 

The run of fed stock from north- 
ern Colorado and other feeding dis- 
tricts of Denver territory is just 
about over for this year. The sup- 
ply of California spring lambs is 
also dwindling. Numerous ship- 
ments of Idaho lambs have already 
been received and a number of con- 
signments from Utah. The Denver 
market will look to these two states 
largely for a supply for the next few 
weeks. 


W. N. Fulton. 
Omaha 


MAY receipts of sheep and lambs 
were only 153,000 which stood 
approximately 62,000 short of the 
preceding month and 90,000 less 
than arrived during May,'1931. 
The April decline continued with 
but slight interruption through the 
first three weeks of May. Some 
recovery was noted on late rounds 
put closing quotations stood any- 
where from 50 cents to $1.00 below 
those in force at the end of April. 
Fed clipped lambs showed the mini- 
mum, and old-crop wooled lambs 
the maximum decline. Springers 
lost 60@85 cents. 
By the end of the month wool- 
skins of the 1931 crop had prac- 
tically passed off the market. 
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Natives and Californias comprised 
bulk of the spring lamb contingent 
through May. First Idahos of any 
consequence arrived May 31. Most 
of them were on direct billing to 
packers. Only two loads, the quality 
of which was not the best, were of- 
fered for sale. Tops brought $5.75 
and feeders took the outs at $4.40@ 
4.75. On June 1 Idaho ranch lambs 
went to packers at $6.00. 

Californias had about run their 
course late in May. Packers were 
still getting some direct but the 
salable supply from day to day at 
that time was confined to a few 
scattered loads. Quality of the Cali- 
fornias has averaged considerably 
better this year than last but was 
dropping off noticeably as the 
month ended. 

Prices on springers were so low 
that traders were unable to recall 
their equal. From a high of $7.00 
early in May, top Californias drop- 
ped to $5.50 at the low time. By 
the close they had worked back up 
to $6.00. Native tops ranged from 
$5.50 to $7.00. On a number of 
days the best lambs were of native 
origin and they outsold Californias. 

Fed lambs reached $6.75 on May 
§, dropped to $4.50 and closed at 
$5.10. At the low time they sold 
under the season’s previous low 
spot of last December. The dip car- 
ried the general market on that class 
to the lowest level in more than 20 
years. 

The fed lamb season has prac- 
tically ended. Not a great many 
old-crop lambs remain to be mar- 
keted as yearlings. Taking the season 
as a whole, most feeders either broke 
even or made a little. They should 
be back in the market next fall. 


Once more, however, the tail end 
of the season proved a disappoint- 
ment, marking as it did the low 
time. For the past four to six weeks 
supplies apparently haven’t meant a 
thing in determining prices. From a 
strictly receipts standpoint, sellers 
should have held the upper hand as 
there were numerous days when no 


Demand, however, was not there. 
Every factor influencing demand 
had apparently turned unfavorable. 

Lighter supplies, the break in fat 
lambs and lack of confidence in the 
future market had an adverse effect 
upon the feeder trade. Not only did 
prices slump .75@$1.00 during the 
month, but the volume of business 
was less than half that of May a year 
ago and the smallest for that month 
in a number of years. Only 21,092 
head went out to the country against 
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34,703 in April and 46,650 during 
May, 1931. 

Early in the month good fleshy 
Californias sold up to $6.00 but 
after midmonth it was a $4.25@ 
4.75 market for the best. Light 
lambs sold down to $4.00 with com- 
mon shorn feeders of the old crop 
as low as $3.00. Thin springers 
averaging 65 pounds or better were 
in greatest demand. Local operators 
once more supplied the only outlet 
for thin lambs in volume. 











I N 1925 the National Distribution Council found that the packers’ 
branch house distributing system had a lower cost of marketing than 
any other system in the seventeen principal trades studied. 


Each year Swift & Company tries to improve its service to the indus- 
try and in 1931 it set out to better its service record of other years. 


It had no control over (volume) the supply of meat. That was deter- 
mined by the number of head of livestock sent to market. 


Swift & Company did have control over its own expenses. These were 


reduced. Wages and salaries were reduced. Supplies for use in prepar- 


ing products were bought at lower prices. 


expense was reduced. 


Every item of controlled 


Swift & Company does not control livestock prices. For, after all, live- 
stock is only worth what can be obtained for the meat and by-products. 
Meat could not be allowed to spoil by holding it for higher prices; it had 
to be sold for what consumers could afford to pay from lowered incomes. 


Through such economies the number of cents a hundred pounds re- 
quired to cover all charges between producers of livestock and retailers 
of meat was made materially smaller than in 1930 and preceding years. 
The Swift & Company national market continued to work, paid cash for 
its purchases and handled a larger volume of products than the year before. 


Profits over a term of years have averaged less than half a cent a 


pound of all sales. 





other products. 





Swift & Company offers to retailers everywhere the 
highest quality of meats in Swift’s Branded Beef and 
Lamb, Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon and enhances 
demand for produce by advertising brands of high qual- 
ity, Swift’s Premium Milk-Fed Chicken, Golden West 
Fowl, Swift’s Brookfield Butter, Eggs, Cheese and many 








Swift & Company 


Purveyors of fine foods 


774-C 
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Marketing Western Wools 
Since 1921 


PACIFIC COOPERATIVE 
WOOL GROWERS 


461 Davis Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

















Oregon - Washington - Idaho 
California - Nevada 

I. D. BODINE R. L. CLARK 

Walnut 1978 Walnut 0580 


BODINE 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 




















BURDIZZO 


re ose for Blocdless Castration of 
pe * Ds Cattle, Horses and Sheep. 


Severs cord without bleeding. No 
danger of infection. 
Rapid, sure, hu- 
mane. There is only 
one genuine Italian 
BURDIZZO. De- 
scription and prices 
on request. 
Send 


for California Wool 


New iati 
New cit, Growers Association 


Low 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Price 


$17.50 






Dr. N. Burdizzo, Inventor and sole maker, 
Turin, Italy 








Cullen Hotel 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Headquarters for 
Stockmen 


Rooms With Bath, $1.50 and Up 
Rooms Without Bath, $1.00 and Up 


Pewee aewaeaoawo* 








Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP 
€ 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 
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With its enlarged and modern facilities— 
running artesian water in every pen, in 
position to serve you best. 


24 Hour Service 
J. H. Manderfield, General Manager 


East or West 
SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 
North Salt Lake, Utah, 














Supplies of fat ewes were scarce 
at all times. Prices for the bulk 
showed but little change all month, 
although it was harder to equal top 
quotations of a month ago as May 
ended. Most sales were at $1.00@ 
1.50 with occasional light ewes up 
to $2.00. Culls and canners sold 
down to 50 cents with instances 
below that. The yearling market was 
spasmodic with not enough being 
offered to form a basis for daily or 
monthly comparisons. Any net 
change for the month would have 
been in a lower direction. Californias 
sold up to $5.00 in midmonth. 


K. H. Kittoe. 


St. Joseph 


GHEEP receipts for May were ap- 
proximately 130,300, compared 
with 164,071 last month and 149,- 
124 in May a year ago. Colorado 
supplied around one-third of the re- 
ceipts, Texas and New Mexico 21,- 
238 and California around 19,000. 
The lamb market showed some ad- 
vance the first week, but after that 
it was uneven and closes 75 cents 
@ $1.00 lower than a month ago, 


The supply of fed wooled lambs 
dwindled as the month advanced, 
with very few received the past ten 
days. At the month’s high time best 
sold at $6.65, with clips up to $6.00, 
while on the close best clippers sold 
at $5.00. 


California springers sold from 
$5.25@7.00 during the month, a 
few loads of Idahos brought $5.50 
@6.50, and several loads of Texas 
sold at $6.00@6.50. Native springers 
have been slow to start, though a 
fair-sized run was received the last 
ten days. Early in the month the 
top reached $7.10, but on late days 
best went at $6.00, with most sales 
$5.25@5.75. 

The market for aged sheep closes 
considerably lower than a month 
ago. 

On the close best fat ewes sold 
$1.25@1.50, wethers $1.75@2.50, 
Texas yearlings $3.00@3.25, and a 
few Californias $4.50@5.00. 


H. H. Madden. 
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Effects of Lamb Campaign 
Continue 


HE statement quoted below 

from the May 11th News Letter 
of the Lindley-Cahow Company, 
livestock commission firm of Oma- 
ha, carries with it the weight of 
twenty years’ market experience on 
the part of its writer, Mr. Ed. Nolan. 


+ * * And the bulk of the cattle selling 
between § and 6 cents a pound means that 
plenty of cheap meat is being offered the 
public. But the public is eating lamb that 
is costing considerably more, for their appe- 
tite for lamb has been spread by your “Eat- 
More-Lamb” campaigns that you are and 
have been carrying on, and the public is 
going to continue to eat spring lamb. Right 

at this time the market on the aged crop is 
none too good, but the packers have been 
paying from $6.50 to 9 cents a pound for 
spring lambs this season, and even though 
receipts have been very heavy the packers 
have been able to move their dressed product 
to pretty fair advantage, and there is far 
less frozen product on hand today than has 
been known for many years. 

All reports that I have from districts that 
have already finished lambing and from 
those that are lambing now, make it almost 
certain that there will be at least a 25 per 
cent less lamb crop this year as compared 
with last, and the general prospects are that 
grazing districts in your section will be 
much better than last year, meaning more 
fat lambs and weightier lambs with a less 
percentage of feeders. 





1932 Eastern Movement of 
California Lambs 


HE California run of spring 

lambs is about over. Up to June 
7, a total of 423,000 lambs on foot 
and about 37 cars, or 25,000 dressed 
lambs had been shipped to eastern 
markets. About 446,000 live and 
68,000 dressed lambs had moved up 
to the same time in 1931. This 
year’s movement approximates 87 
per cent of the 1931 total, and it 
is estimated that the total run this 
year will be the smallest since 1926, 
due in part to a smaller lamb crop, 
but more largely to the fact that the 
home consumption of lamb in Cali- 
fornia has increased so rapidly. 
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Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Exclusive Dealers of Sheep and Lambs 


SEND US YOUR NEXT CONSIGNMENT 


OUR RECORD 
26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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SHEEP PAINT BRANDS 


© Quicker, n 
Made to order ot ae iron seni 
welded. Simply dip in sheep-branding 
paint and apply. Clear brands regardless of 
length of wool. Also numbers in sets for 
lambing. Breeders supplies at 1932 prices. 


Weston Mig. & Sup. Co., 57,07, Se" 








Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. > 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 













1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 





MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at7 a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS : 
Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 
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WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE THE SHEEP TRADE AT 
THREE LARGE PUBLIC MARKETS 


Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum 


UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


M. COLEY WILKERSON : + Sheep Salesman 
BILL RANDALL - - - - Sheep Salesman 
W. B. TAGG, Manager 


ROSENBAUM BROS. & CO. 


U. S. Yards, Chicago, Tl. Stock Yards, Sioux City, Ia. 
JAMES McCAULEY } Sheep FRANK RANDALL 
JACK KING Salesmen Sheep Salesman 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They are 


yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 
for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 





DR. H. C. GARDINER President 
Anaconda, Mont. 
COMFORT A. TYLER Secretary 





72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich, 

















SHROPSHIRE LAMBS 


LEADERS OF THE WORLD 


CATER TO THE MARKETS 
With Even-Weight-Even-Size 


ASK US 


AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS’N. 


Lafayette, Ind. 


L. B. PALMER J. M. WADE 
Pres. Sec’y. 














SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 

















1 inch, 1 column wide $ 2.00 
% page 14.00 
% page (1 column) 18.00 
Y% page 26.00 
1 page 45.00 


Single column width, 2% inches—single 
column depth, 10 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 
Commercial rates on application. 





COMMERCIAL 


BRANDING LIQUIDS AND DIPS 


Willm. Cooper & Nephews, Chicago 
(C. F. Wiggs, 224 So. West Temple 


Sait Lake Western Distributor).......... ee 
Weston Mfg & Supply Co., 1967 Speer, 
Denver, Colo. ... es ee |) 





CAMP WAGONS 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah............ 2 


COMMISSION FIRMS 
H. B. Black Sheep Com. Co., St. Joseph, Mo......... 39 
Bodine & Clark. No. Portland, Ore.............................38 
Tage Bros. & Rosenbaum, Omaha............................... 





EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 
“Burdizzo” (California Wool Growers Assn., 
405 Sansome St., San Francisco, Repre- 


sentatives) ee ee 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, Utah 36 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah............ 2 

FEED YARDS 
Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, Mo....................0-+..-.389 
HOTELS 
Cullen. Salt Lake City, Utah......... sr ansalb isan OTTEA 88 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah................................88 
MISCELLANEOUS 

American Turpentine & Tar Co., New 

ee 2 Pee ae 2 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. (Worm 

eR SR 2 


Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah... 2 


PACKERS 
pS i See ee cae pala ciiesasecsushcouasceieen 4 
OE > ee a ee es pisses crore 37 
SADDLES AND HARNESS 
F. Mueller, S. & H. Co., 429 Mueller Bldg., 
eae 2 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer 
St., Denver, Colo. REESE RE Oe 39 
SHEARING MACHINERY 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago 
(C. F. Wiggs, 224 So. West Temple, 
Salt Lake, Western Representative) ....................1 


STOCK YARDS 


Chicago Union Stock Yards.....................--:ccsecccesceseees Cover 
Denver Union Stock Yards..... 

Kansas City Stock Yards......... os cctcetdin 
Omaha Union Stock Yards.................... cavvecuwues Cover 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards................ wooded 








WwooL 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, Portland......... 38 
SHEEP 
HAMPSHIRES 
David Bethune, Winsper, Idaho.......................2........00+- 34 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif. 84 
T, We. MbeO are, TI, TORO... . non ccescncvccosccsssesonveies 34 


Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co., 









po eee ee 32 
Thousand Sprngs Farm, Wendell, Idaho.................... 34 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont................. 36 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona............... ..86 





John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah.... ..B4 
B. D. Reser, Walla Walla, Wash.................-..::0-.:0000-- 34 
ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif. ...............2............84 
SOUTHDOWNS 


Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif..........0.00..02....0..0.+. 














MERINO SHEEP | 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness: 


| 
Write for booklet and list of | 
breeders. | 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE | 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. | 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 











The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record, Membership Fee $10.00 

American Rambouillets are dual purpose. ‘“‘More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 
try in the world. 


President—C. N. Arnett, Bozeman, Montana 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lineoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 

J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 

E. M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 

Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 

pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 














American Corriedale 
Association | 
@ | 
President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. | 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. | 


7d 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 





















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Coffey’s Productive Sheep 








usbandry $2.50 

Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 

and Wool 3.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Management  ......0..-......---.-.00--- 
Sampson’s Native American 

erame: Plantes ..306.5.c ici 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 

on Range and Pasture............ 4.50 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 





For Sale by the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 


ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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EAST MEETS WEST 
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The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
road facilities in all directions, and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 


OUTH OMAHA 
HIPPERS 

ERVICE 

ATISFIES 


é 
V, 


CD 


UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


TO 


THE 


Live Stock Market 
of the World 


Vv 





